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Who on earth can save? 


‘Save... save... save! That’s all you hear these z 


Pa 
days. I ask you, who can save?” ( ( 


=~ 


i 


‘We all can, George. And we do: through 







our life assurances. And so do at least 10 
million British families — through 
Home Service Insurance’. 


*Ah! You mean this “‘man at 





» = 
the door’ business?” coh. 
‘Exactly, George. And do you 
realise that this “business”? — 
Home Service Insurance — 
invests enormous sums in the 
country’s economic welfare ? Over 
£300,000,000 has already been 
invested in Industry and 
Commerce alone, 
while probably 


twice that ——e (A 


amount QW — 
has gone into Z 


Government Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 
‘Really? You astonish...’ 
‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
{60,000,000 a year, which I think you'll admit is pretty good’. 
‘Yes Pes 
‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 


home to home collecting premiums, paying 





claims, and generally being counsellor and 

cuide to these 10 million families who 
look on him as a personal friend’. 

‘des — but how...’ 

‘You may think that all this has nothing to do 
with the kind of insurances you and 
I hold. You couldn’t be more 
| wrong. The Home Service 
i es ) .. Insurance Man also does a substantial 
; 7) AS proportion of the “ordinary” 
' t— : life assurance business in 
ae this country, as well as a lot of fire 
and accident insurance. 
All in all, George, as an 
instrument of our economic 
survival, the Insurance Man is 


doing a good job of work’. 


10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 
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The making of baths and the 
drilling of oil wells are among 
the many hundreds of jobs 





that more than 80 industries 
are doing more efficiently 
with the help of starches, 
dextrines, and glucose. 

Can starch help you? 
That’s a question worth 
asking—and Brown & Polson 
are the people to ask: 

we could give you an 
exceptionally well 

informed opinion, and 





would be glad to do so. 
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GRINDING WHEELS 
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ISRAEL AND KASHMIR 


by his incorporation of Kashmir into India and the 

General Assembly sternly bidding Israel to withdraw 
behind the 1948 armistice line. These two cases are instruc- 
tive. There was not the faintest chance of the Security 
Council’s writ being obeyed by India. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the Kashmir question—and there seems no 
doubt that the Indian Government has been gravely at fault— 
Mr. Nehru regards it as a sufficiently important issue not to 
mind demonstrating that his preaching of international 
morality is for export only. Mr. Menon may find his hypo- 
critical trumpeting of high moral principles slightly less effec- 
tive in the General Assembly, relations with Pakistan may be 
worsened to the detriment of the whole sub-continent, but 
India will hang on to her portion of Kashmir and the voice 
of those Kashmiris who wish for local autonomy will continue 
to be stifled. 

How different is the case of Israel! Here the UN, by order- 
ing unconditional withdrawal behind the armistice line, is, in 
fact, exercising considerable partiality. Israel having 
attacked Egypt as the result of a series of provocations and 
what amounted to acts of war, it might have been thought 
that advantage would have been taken of the presence of a 
UN force in the area to bring about a permanent peace, to 
put an end to the raids of the fedayeen and the Egyptian 
blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba. But no—Israel is asked to 
withdraw to the armistice line without any attention being 
paid to the reasons for which she crossed it, and with only 
the most distinctly pious hopes being expressed that, some- 
how or other, the Egyptians may prove in the future to be 
more tractable than they have been in the past. When the 
delegate of Ceylon remarks that free navigation in the Gulf 
of Aqaba is something ‘the Arabs would favour given the 
right circumstances,’ the Israelis may be forgiven for uttering 
a horse-laugh, if not actually a Bronx cheer. What the UN is 
about in the Middle East is the restoration of the entire 
Arab-Israeli imbroglio as it existed in 1949. Once again a 
decision is to be suspended. Once again Arab statesmen are 
to shelter behind the writ of UN with no harsh reality to 
break in upon them or call them to account for their provoca- 
tions. The status quo of 1949 is to be restored—with presum- 
ably the same consequences in constant increase of tension 
and outbreaks of violence. The only thing which will have 
been obliterated is the Israeli military victory in the Sinai 
desert. 

By taking a narrowly legalistic view of their task 
Mr. Hammarskjéld and the General Assembly are not only 
piling up more trouble for themselves in the future, but also 
displaying a shocking lack of equity. For it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that, in hesitating to with’raw uncon- 
ditionally from the Gaza strip and the shores of the Gulf of 


T HIS week has seen Mr. Nehru defy the Security Council 


Aqaba, Israel is not giving way to any imperialist urge. 
What the Israelis are asking from the UN is an assurance that 
the fedayeen raids and the Egyptian blockade will cease, 
and, since they can only judge Arab intentions by the fiery 
utterances of Cairo radio, they want the UN to enforce these 
conditions. Failing such an assurance it is quite understand- 
able that they should prefer to trust to their own strength 
rather than to the Micawber-like hopes expressed in the 
General Assembly. 
7 . e 

Comparing Kashmir and the Gaza strip, it is tempting to 
explain the contrast by saying that Israel is a small country 
and India a large one. But that is only part of the truth. The 
reason why it was wise for Britain and France to obey the 
General Assembly’s resolution about Suez was simply that, 
in this instance, UN reflected the fact that we did not have 
the support either of the Commonwealth or of our main 
allies in our intervention in the Canal Zone. Certainly, it 
would have been possible for us to defy the Assembly, but 
the gains of such a defiance—even if successful—would have 
been disproportionate to the price that would have had to 
be paid for them. In cases such as that of Israel where the 
issue is one of life and death, such considerations are hardly 
operative. If Israel consents to withdraw unconditionally 
from the Gaza strip and the shores of the Gulf of Aqaba, it 
will be because of devastating American economic pressure, 
not because of the intrinsic value of a UN resolution. For a 
nation pushed to the edge of desperation, votes taken at New 
York have little more than academic significance—or would 
have, did they not reflect the power politics of the day. 

For, in the case of Israel, it is certain that the UN General 
Assembly has now become the vehicle of rival American and 
Russian bidding for the support of the Arab States. And, of 
course, this situation would exist were there no UN. The 
only difference would be that, in that case, the Arabs would 
have, so to speak, no lever for putting pressure on America 
to start sanctions against Israel. Suppose that the same situa- 
tion existed in the Middle East with no UN organisation to 
mediate between the combatants. It is scarcely conceivable 
that America could be put in the position of having to cut off 
dollar supplies to Israel in order to convince the Arabs that 
she was still their best friend. The UN brings things to a head 
instantly. In other words, when nations are actuated by purely 
power motives in a question posed before UN, the very 
existence of such an outlet increases rather than diminishes 
the virulence of their intrigues. 

The UN then is ineffective in the case of clashes between 
nations where the combatants feel their vital interests to be 
at stake, and indeed may even aggravate the situation. To 
have UN troops and observers coming between the rivals 
presents an overwhelming temptation to provocation on the 
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part of the weaker and more unstable. UN inter- 
vention in the Arab-Israeli dispute has deprived 
Arab politicians of their one normal incentive to 
responsibility—the fear of bringing military 
disaster on themselves and their countries. Would 
Colonel Nasser have dared to send fedayeen into 
Israel from the Gaza strip, if he had not been 
certain of being sheltered from the consequences 
by international action? Moreover it is not only 
Arab politicians who are made irresponstble by 
this system. A vote on the affairs of the Middle 
East in the General Assembly brings into play 
the delegates of a dozen countries who have no 
special concern with the area and even no special 
concern with peace—to judge by some of their 
speeches. The Security Council was carefully 
arranged to reflect the power situation in the 
world—it was never envisaged that, owing to the 
use of the veto, the most delicate pieces of 
diplomatic negotiation would have to be trans- 
acted through the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General, At the moment the welter of 
conflicting interests in the Assembly and the fact 
that both America and Russia are bidding for the 
support of the ‘uncommitted’ States make that 
body quite unfitted to carry out any judicial role— 
especially such a delicate one as mediation 
between Israel and her neighbours. 

In these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the Israelis feel little respect for the moral 
pressure exercised by UNO. Since that organisa- 
tion has failed for eight years to do anything 
effective to settle the dispute, there is no real 
reason to suppose that it will be more successful 
this time, and Mr. Ben-Gurion may well feel that 
some tangible hostages in the shape of the Gaza 
strip and the coast of the Gulf of Aqaba may 
make it easier to obtain recognition from the 
Arabs than all the hot air emitted by a body which 
has shown itself unwilling or unable to enforce 
even the Security Council’s 1951 resolution on 
free navigation through the Suez Canal. 

* * * 

Hungary and Kashmir are bad examples for 
anyone being pressed to obey the General 
Assembly. They are particularly bad examples 
when the vote to which obedience is demanded 
was dictated by considerations which had much 
to do with power politics, but little with the 
merits of the case. And it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that, in a complex case like that of 
Israel and the Arab States, into which so many 
power factors enter, it would be more practical 
and less confusing to insist on direct negotiations 
between the parties concerned and, failing that, 
to leave the matter to those States which are 
really: affected by it rather than by the erection 
of a clumsy apparatus which has the effect of 
keeping the problem permanently unsolved. To 





Tue kip from Bermondsey knocked ‘em in the old 
Mayfair Road last night. . . . Young Tommy Steele 
. . had a smart audience clapping and cheering 
wildly as he rocked and rolled in the Café de Paris 
. a success story to end all success stories... . 
—Daily Mirror, January 22. 

Tommy didn’t rock "em. 

Tommy Steele, the Boy from Bermondsey, didn’t 
quite make it. . . didn’t do what everyone hoped 
he’d do with his guitar at the Café de Paris last night 
—knock them over. 

—Daily Express, January 22. 
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admit this is not to be hostile to the principle of 
international organisations, but the UN risks 
dying of the obvious hypocrisy it has shown in 
recent weeks. Mr. Hammarskjéld and the 
General Assembly should take another look at 
the Middle East and ask themselves whether they 
are really doing their job of preventing war. 


Mr. Sandys Goes to Town 


. oBopy knows,’ Mr. Angus Maude writes on 

N another page, ‘whether Nasser will allow 
our ships through the Canal when it is reopened, 
and whether we care (or even want) to do any- 
thing about it if he refuses.’ He might have added 
that nobody knows whether Nasser intends to 
allow the Canal to be reopened at all. At the 
moment the balance of opinion appears to be 
that he will not: that he will prefer to keep it 
as a bargaining counter rather than as a source 
of income, banking on the assumption that the 
UN is too weak, and the US too committed, to 
impose effective sanctions on him until he has 
got all he wants. 

On the face of it this situation, if it arises, will 
be an intolerable humiliation to the British Gov- 
ernment. Among all the reasons and rationalisa- 
tions for the Suez campaign, one at least was 
conspicuous throughout—that its objective was to 
keep the Canal open. If, so far from ensuring 
international control of the Canal, the final result 
is, say, the exclusion of British and French ships 
as well as Israeli shipping, what, then, does the 
Government propose to do about it? 

At the moment the answer appears to be: 
nothing. Everything that Mr. Macmillan has so 
far done appears to suggest that he has thrown 
go-it-alone overboard; that he is prepared to 
abandon the position that Britain has so long tried 
to maintain, of a power in her own right; and that 
he is preparing to fuse British defence policy 
finally and fully with the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The appointment ef Mr. Duncan Sandys as 
Defence Minister, the announcement of his un- 
precedented powers over the Service Ministers 
and Chiefs, and the decision that he should forth- 
with visit Washington and Toronto, all point to 
the same conclusion. Mr. Macmillan has wisely 
accepted that Britain cannot now, and never can 
again, do what she tried to last November; and 
that she had better make a virtue out of necessity 
by throwing all her remaining strength into the 
Alliance. 

There is no point, then, in trying to make any 
critical anticipation of the Defence Estimates— 
the game that is normally played around the end 
of January each year. The presumption is that 
Mr. Sandys is now trying to secure a greater 
measure of agreement not only on ends but of 
economy on means, It is unlikely that there will 
be any immediate startling jump towards special- 
isation, with one country A concentrating, say, on 
the manufacture of certain types of weapon, and 
country B concentrating on other types. But 
greater specialisation is bound to come; and the 
beginnings may be made this year. Until the 
extent of any agreements on these lines between 
the countries concerned is known, therefore, there 
is no point in speculating on likely trends in the 
Estimates themselves. 

But one thing stands out: there is no longer 
any excuse for prolonging in their present form 
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the divisions between the three Services. The 
amount of manpower, alone, which is wasted by 
clinging to the distinctions is enormous; and s0 jg 
the amount of money wasted by all the Services 
in fruitless efforts to keep up appearances. Endless 
instances could be given of wastage; perhaps the 
most notorious case was the battleship Valiant, 
kept in commission as a floating hotel for years 
after her value as a fighting unit had disappeared, 
The RAF has numerous squadrons flying air- 
craft which are militarily long since obsolete 
—simply because it is felt that an air force 
must fly. However little Mr. Sandys brings back 
from Washington, he will have plenty to do 
at home cutting away the barnacles that threaten 
to convert British Defence into a sheer hulk. 


° . 
Privilege 
It is the glory of the Constitution under which 
we live that no man can be punished without 
guilt, and this guilt must be publicly demon- 
strated by a series of clear, legal, manifest evi- 
dence, so that nothing dark, nothing oblique, 
nothing authoritative, nothing insidious, shall 
work to the detriment of the subject—RicHarp 

BRINSLEY SHERIDAN at the impeachment of 

Warren Hastings. 

LTHOUGH the general verdict on the Sunday 

Express privilege case—that the House 
of Commons all but made itself ridiculous—is 
generally accepted, there are some particular 
features of the case that are worth looking at, 
before it is forgotten. The Committee of Privileges 
found that Mr. Junor made an ‘entirely inadequate 
apology’: the House of Commons apparently 
found the apelogy he made to them entirely 
adequate. What was the difference? To the Com- 
mittee Mr. Junor said: ‘I did not in any way at 
the time of writing and publishing this article 
mean to be discourteous towards the House of 
Commons or to bring it into disrepute, and ‘I did 
not intend to be discourteous to the House, and 
if this has been interpreted as discourtesy then I 
am sorry.’ To the House he said: ‘I wish to 
express my sincere and unreserved apologies for 
any interpretation or reflections | may have cast 
upon the honour and integrity of the Members of 
this House.’ Is the difference really so great? 

The trouble with Privilege procedure is that the 
Committee is an inquisition rather than a court. 
The accused is not represented by counsel; there 
is no distinction between prosecutor and judge; 
and the object of the proceedings is to get the 
accused to confess. If he does not confess or apolo- 
gise, in fact, the Commons are placed in a difficult 
position. To have put Mr. Junor in the Tower 
might have been an inconvenience to him, but 
it would have been a standing embarrassment to 
MPs. How on earth would they have got him out 
—short of a dissolution? 

That ‘inquisition’ is not too strong a word 
can be confirmed by a look at the published pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. Being on the rack 
was more uncomfortable, of course, than being 
cross-examined by the Attorney-General; but the 
nature of the cross-examination, and the refer- 
ences to Mr. Junor’s ‘demeanour’ in the verdict 
(and later by the leader of the House), are 
significant. ‘Demeanour’ may be taken into con- 
sideration in the Headmaster’s study, and at War 
Office Selection Boards, but not, surely, by the 
House of Commons, 
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_ From Apathy to Hysteria 


By 


ue Middle Eastern crisis, which for so long 

seemed to Americans an unreal crisis in an 
unreal part of the world, is at last at the centre 
of consciousness. It is the President who has put 
it there—the same President who a few months 
ago had extreme difficulty in taking it seriously 
himself and who went through his campaign for 
re-election assuring everyone that Mr. Dulles 
had the situation well in hand. Now Mr. 

Fisenhower is acting as if nothing else in the 
world really matters very much. He took the 
extraordinary step of appearing before Congress 
jn advance of his State of the Union message to 
appeal for approval of what has since become 
known as ‘the Eisenhower Doctrine.” Then he 
devoted the whole of his inaugural address to this 
single matter. A conventional man, he broke with 
convention twice within a month to give emphasis 
to his conviction that, as Mr. Dulles has phrased 
it for him, ‘this is the most serious threat we have 
faced over the past ten years.’ 

To some of us, it seems that we have moved 
from near-apathy to near-hysteria, but at all odds 
the country has been alerted. On the front page 
of the New York Times, on a fairly average day 
in the setting of this period, six stories out of 
thirteen dealt with the quest for an American 
policy in the Middle East. The day after it was 
five out of thirteen. And the United States Senate, 
which remains our leading forum and in some 
ways our only really adequate forum for the 
serious discussion of public issues, has just about 
given itself over to consideration of the 
Eisenhower doctrine. The Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate have 
for the past ten days been functioning as a unit 
and taking testimony on the President’s proposals, 
and when they are finished the matter will be 
taken to the floor for what promises to be one of 
the historic Senate debates. 

There is still not the slightest doubt that the 
President will get most of what he has asked. 
But the controversy will not be limited to the 
Eisenhower doctrine; indeed, it has, in committee, 
already moved beyond it and got into two matters 
the administration would just as soon not discuss 
at the present time—its diplomatic competence 
in the Middle East and the state of our military 
preparedness. The questioning of competence 
takes the form of a personal attack on Mr. Dulles 
so harsh that one wonders if he is going to be 
able to survive it. At times it is almost savage. 
‘Mr. Chairman,’ Senator Fulbright of Arkansas 
said a couple of days ago, ‘I suggest that this 
committee ask the Secretary to review his con- 
duct of our foreign relations in the Middle East 
at least since the time when he visited General 
Neguib in Cairo and gave him a silver-plated 
pistol.” In spite of the President's backing, the 
Secretary has had to agree to a full Senate 
inquiry into the actions and policies of the United 
States Government in the Middle East over the 
last ten years. 

The unfortunate Mr. Dulles, a renowned pleader 
in the courts of equity but a remarkably poor 
hand at putting himself in a favourable light, 
Seems in a fair way to meet the fate of Dean 
Acheson —and in a sense with far less justice, 





RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 


for Dean Acheson was a maker of American 
policy and Mr. Dulles, at least in the Middle East, 
has been cnly a spokesman for his patron, Mr. 
Eisenhower. And the blows were raining on Mr. 





Truman’s head with at least as much force as on 
Mr. Acheson’s, whereas Mr. Dulles is all 
whipping-boy. 

The President, however, may be stung himself 
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on the question of preparedness, for every 
American knows of his authority in this field, 
and a great many Americans feel that this 
authority is what warrants their confidence in 
him. Lesser experts, in Congress and out, have 
been insisting all along that this confidence has 
been misplaced, but up to now they have argued 
very largely in the abstract, and they have failed 
to get much of an audience. The issue today, 
though, is greatly simplified. The President, con- 
vinced that we are more gravely threatened than 
at any time since 1947, is asking the country to 
back him in his assumption of a plainly enormous 
military risk. (And a unilateral risk at that, since 
we are bound to dispose with allies.) If there is 
any truth at all in Senator Symington’s supposi- 
tion that ‘this country today cannot lift and 
properly support a single division overseas,’ it 
is, to be almost ridiculous about it, a serious 
matter. And, in spite of everything that may be 
said about the increased efficiency of military 
manpower, public opinion may at last be dis- 
turbed to be told that we have lost 350,000 men 
from the Army, 40,000 from the Marine Corps, 
16,000 from the Navy, and are considering trim- 
ming the Air Force from 137 wings to 110. For 
the first time in four years, the President may be 
forced to justify his ways, and this, if it happens, 
will be a great aid to clarification. 


Jordan’s Future 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


PERIOD of great frustration is at an end for 

Jordan. There is now a positive desire to 
merge an artificial country in some larger Arab 
unit; the nationalism that was Jordanian until 
1956 has become Arab, first and foremost. 

‘Jordan’s future? Well, look, what are we? 
Almost half the population is penniless, living on 
UNRWA rations. Another 15 per cent. are 
“economic refugees,” cut off from their lands 
now in Israel. We have no oil; we have a 
£14,000,000 annual trade deficit; most of Jordan 
is desert. My father never heard of a State of 
Jordan; his father never heard of Transjordan. 
We are Arabs—that is our future.’ 

A rational solution to Jordan’s financial prob- 
lem might have been union with oil-rich Iraq. 
That this has been impossible is not solely the 
result of Cairo Radio’s propaganda. The return 
of a pro-Egyptian majority in the October elec- 
tions was probably inevitable regardless of out- 
side stimulus. Nothing could have induced the 
Jordanians to accept a merger with another, even 
Arab, State which remains a member of a British- 
sponsored pact and grants military facilities to 
Britain. Nothing Nuri Es-Said can say or do can 
alter this attitude: neither his virulent anti- 
Zionism nor his current refusal to attend 
Baghdad Pact meetings with Britain. To the over- 
whelming majority of Jordanians, Egypt is lead- 
ing the Arab world out of the Anglo-French 
past; Iraq's present government is not. 

Jordan’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Abdul Al-Rimawi, will be particularly 
heartened by the tripartite aid agreement. A pro- 
minent member of the Al Baath (Arab Resurrec- 
tion) movement, he may well typify a new kind 
of Arab leadership in the next critical decade. 
Al Baath’s twin goals are Socialism and Arab 
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union; it has branches in Syria and Lebanon; 
nascent groups in Egypt, underground support in 
Iraq and Kuwait. A lawyer by profession, edu- 
cated at the American University of Beirut, Al- 
Rimawi is young, shrewd and bitterly resentful of 
Britain’s record in the Middle East. Schooled in 
something close to cynicism, he expounds a brand 
of neutralism in the cold war that makes him ready 
to exploit Soviet diplomatic support if it proves 
necessary to Arab aims. But he is not a 
Communist. 

‘If I buy a typewriter from Czechoslovakia, 
does that mean that it will only type Marxism? 
What makes you think we will expel one foreign 
influence only to receive another?’ 

I asked Mr. Al-Rimawi whether he had any 
doubts about Jordan’s future dependence on 
Egypt. His reply was more frank than I expected. 
As a Socialist, he said, he first viewed the Egyptian 
Government with distaste; he did not like military 
regimes. Then, on a visit to Cairo, he had a long 
talk with Colonel Nasser. From that time forward 
his trust in Nasser was complete. 

‘With the end of British domination in this 
‘area, Egypt's interests become Jordan's, and 
Jordan’s Egypt's. Why should there be any con- 
flict? I am convinced, now as never before, that 
historically, Britain tried to cut off the Arabs 
west of the Canal from those east of the Canal. 
This is finished. The help we are going to get from 
Egypt and Syria is only the first step in union 
with and between those countries.’ 

I asked, ‘Union how soon?’ ‘You know,’ he 
said, amusedly, ‘I am the most hot-headed, the 
most extreme in our Cabinet. Maybe I'm too 
hopeful; these things take time, there are legal 
problems. But it will be sooner than most people 
think: of that I am certain.” 
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The Cadillacs of Lebanon 


By PETER BENENSON 


HERE are thirty-six daily newspapers in this 
Tity. and another thirty-nine appear at inter- 
vals of less than a week. The paper with the largest 
circulation sells 6,000 when there is a sensational 
story; almost all the rest have to manage with 
circulations of 1,000 or less. The economics of 
this type of publishing depend almost entirely 
on outside subventions. No leading Lebanese 
politician is without a printed mouthpiece; no 
country with a finger in the Middle East melting- 
pot does not play the game of buying space. 

Printing newspapers is only one of the many 
profitable enterprises evolved by the Lebanese. 
They have turned their little country into the 
Middle East’s market-place; there is nothing that 
cannot be bought in Beirut from Cadillacs to 
‘blue’ Parisian 16-mm. films, which command a 
high price among the well-paid oil workers in 
Kuwait. The cedar-forested mountains provide 
luxury hotels where Arabian sheikhs can sit in 
a gentle breeze on even the hottest day. The 
night-clubs offer the quickest and pleasantest way 
of disposing of oil royalties yet developed. 

The Lebanese, although they are proud now 
to call themselves Arab, have the strains of many 
bloods in their veins. Over the centuries they 
have built for themselves a position in commerce 
unequalled by any race, not excluding their 
southern neighbours, the Jews. Throughout the 
world from Shanghai to Buenos Aires there are 
communities of Lebanese merchants successfully 
importing and exporting with the same acumen 
that distinguished their forefathers, the Pheeni- 
cians, when Tyre and Sidon flourished and 
Beirut, a few miles to the north, was only a 
fishing village. 

In such an atmosphere of commerce the 
fervour of political enthusiasms, dominant in 
other Arab countries, is missing. True, the 
extremist parties from neighbouring States, Parti 
Populaire Syrien, Al Baath and others have 
branches, but except among students and intel- 
lectuals they find few recruits. The average 
Lebanese merchant is not a ‘party man’; when he 
goes into politics he sails under his own colours. 
In the Assembly of forty-four members it is said 
that there are no fewer than forty-two political 
parties, and that there would be forty-four if 
two pairs of members were not cousins. 

The real power in Lebanese politics is the 
President, Camille Chamoun. When he is out 
of the country, even the Prime Minister is unable 
to carry out relatively minor executive acts. When 
a particular Prime Minister or his policy becomes 
inexpedient President Chamoun is tactful enough 
to persuade him to retire until such time as he may 
become once again useful. So it was over Suez. 
The pro-Egyptian Mr. Yafi threatened to 
embarrass Lebanon's trade links with the West. 
Within a matter of hours he gracefully handed 
over his office to Mr. Sami Solh, who with his 
able Foreign Minister, Charles Malik, now pur- 
sues a policy distinctly inclined to the West. 

Though few would agree in Beirut, it was 
fortunate for the Lebanese that their political 
institutions were designed by the French. A nation 
of bourgeois, they take like fish to water to the 





Beirut 


French pattern of politics, where Ministers are 
made and unmade drinking coffee in ladies’ 
boudoirs. It is even ‘U’ in the Lebanon to speak 
Arabic with a bad accent uncolloquially, thus 
to imply that at home only French is spoken. 

As in France, there are certain institutions and 
traditions which are inviolable, however much 
anything else can be ‘arranged.’ In Lebanon the 
formulz which preserve the balance between the 
religious communities are sacred. The President 
is always a Maronite, the Prime Minister a 
Shiite Moslem, the Speaker a Sunnite, the 
Minister of the Interior a Greek Orthodox, the 
Foreign Minister a Maronite, the Minister of 
Defence a Druse and so on right the way through 
the offices of State and the commands of the 
Army. The constituencies in the Assembly are 
carefully drawn to preserve the equilibrium in a 
country where one half of the population is 
Christian and the other half Moslem. 

How long this delicate equipoise can be main- 
tained is a matter for great concern among the 
Christians. Regularly each year there is a stream 
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of Christian emigrants to join the Lebanese com. 
munities in the New World. Despite the show of 
opulence, Beirut is a hard place to make a living, 


President Chamoun is endeavouring to walk 


along the razor’s edge in international politics ag | 


he has done so successfully in religious affairs, 


Obliged by the pressure of Moslem opinion to § 


remain a member of the Arab League and to 
show the right degree of respect for Gamal Abdul 


Nasser, he hopes to satisfy the country’s mercan- | 


tile interests by preserving ties with the West. 
This, he has decided, can best be done by keeping 
his ship on a parallel course with the US, on 
whose 6th Fleet he depends for defence against 
the only power he has openly antagonised, the 
Soviet Union. 

America’s stand over Suez, followed by the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, has made President 
Chamoun’s task easier. Since 1866 the Americans 
have maintained a university in Beirut, and for 
the last few years they have spent generously on 
Point Four schemes. It is probable that the suc- 


cess of US foreign policy in Lebanon has played Fe 


a considerable role in persuading Mr. Dulles that 
what can be done in one Arab country can be 
done in another. But by their ancestry, history, 
geography and religion the Lebanese are a very 
special case. 


Portrait of the Week 


Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD’s awaited 
report on the Middle East did 
not provide much solace to 
Israel, since it merely stated 
that she had not complied with 
the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion calling on her to withdraw 
from the Gaza strip and her 
advance position on the Gulf 
of Aqaba. The deadlock is now 
as complete as ever it was, since Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld is firmly convinced that the UN force in the 
Sinai peninsula must not enlarge its activities 
without the consent of Egypt, and the present 
debate on the subject in the Assembly seems 
likely to result in nothing but scolding resolutions 
from Afro-Asian countries. In the meantime Mr. 
Ben-Gurion has pneumonia and an enormous 
exhibition of Soviet industries and goods is play- 
ing to an enthusiastic audience in Cairo. 

India has also been having her troubles with 
the UN, being astonished to find that the Security 
Council was consistent enough when debating 
Kashmir to reaffirm the need for a plebiscite there 
and to deny that the present Assembly is the right 
body to decide to whom the country should 
finally belong. The Prime Minister of Pakistan 
has been taking the opportunity provided by Mr. 
Nehru’s unusual display of bad temper over this 
result to gain golden opinions by offering to 
receive a UN force on the Kashmir border. His 
countrymen were rather less mild, observing 
Independence Day as a day of mourning. Pictures 
of Marshal Zhukov, who is on a visit to India, 
talking to Mr. Nehru or riding an elephant have 
not calmed their feelings. 

Other top-ranking travellers have included 
King Saud of Arabia, who has set foot in a 


rather unappreciative New York on his state visit 
to America, and Mr. Duncan Sandys, who is in 
Washington to discuss defence problems. Cuts in 
defence expenditure have been approached by 
the new Government with an almost missionary 
fervour and Mr. Sandys set off on his voyage 
armed to the teeth with powers conferred on him 
by Mr. Macmillan to put the programme into 
effect. These amounted to a carte blanche over 
all matters concerned with defence and the armed 
forces. As far as the results of the Washing- 
ton talks go we have had to make do with a few 
fleeting smiles on Mr. Sandys’s face as he hurries 
to and fro round the Pentagon and the State 
Department, but there is a general hope that he 
will have succeeded in easing some of our burdens 
and pooling some of our technical resources. 
Other less amicable doings have been afoot in 
Washington. Somewhere in the middle of the 
maelstrom is Mr. Dulles, around whose unfortu- 
nate head the winds show no sign of dropping. 
At home, Parliament’s new groove is getting 
run in by discussion of the Government’s Homi- 
cide Bill. The needle has jumped a little once or 
twice, however : first over a privilege matter; and 
again when it was suggested that Dr. Edith 
Summerskill ought not to be a member at all 
now that her alleged discoveries of British perfidy 
and brutality in Port Said have made her 
‘ashamed to be British.’ Another interesting 
feature has been the reply of the Treasury to 
questions about Civil Service security precautions. 
It appears that in future they are to extend to 
persons about whose reliability there is ‘reason- 
able doubt’ and those ‘susceptible to Communist 
pressure.’ British nationality has not proved alto- 
gether helpful to four Oxford undergraduates 
who are gaoled and shortly to be tried in Buda- 
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t on a trumped-up charge of spying on 
behalf of the British Intelligence Service. There 
has been trouble in the motor industry with a 
big strike at Fords and a small one at BMC—: 
both over ‘union’ matters. 

Lord Attlee has returned from Canada well 
pleased with the Canadians to whom he has been 
lecturing but not with his agent, whg cancelled his 
last lecture because of lack of interest, or the 
compositor who caused this catastrophe by print- 


Westminster 


‘Ir is not the Government’s 
wish or intention—or cer- 
tainly my intention. .. .’ There 
is no mistaking the tone, let 
alone the undertone; the 
voice of Mr. Butler is heard 
once again in the land. I re- 
member hearing Mr. Butler, 
at a Tory Party conference, 
not only refer to ‘my econo- 
mic policy, but warmly 
meg "ti Cabin olen 
ha a! at the smiles on the faces of 
those colleagues, sitting around him on the plat- 
form, grew a trifle locked. Yet Mr. Butler went 
gaily on his way, saying of Sir Anthony that ‘he 
is the best Prime Minister we have,’ and of Mr. 
Macmillan, ‘I am going to support this man and 
do all I can to help him.’ Is it possible that Mr. 
Butler still does not know why the Queen did not 
send for him? Or is he perhaps under the impres- 
sion that she did? 

Mr. Butler's unfailing ability to keep his mouth 
Open at moments of stress must command the 
reluctant admiration of even his opponents; more 
serious, however, are the tributes to his masterly 
performance during the committee stage of the 
Homicide Bill. There can be no doubt in the 
minds of those who watched this ludicrous Bill’s 
progress (if that is the word) that Mr. Butler, 
alone among those entrusted with the glum work 
of defending it, has markedly increased in politi- 
cal stature. It can have been no easy task for 
Mr. Butler to fence, hour after hour, with so 
redoubtable, not to say wily, an opponent as 
Mr. Silverman (whose disguise as Trotsky, by the 
by, grows daily more impenetrable). 

Mr. Butler has one of the most attractive speak- 
ing voices in the House of Commons; with his 
delicate modulations, and the perfect clarity of his 
diction, he brings to mind (and no disrespect is 
intended to either of them) Miss Eartha Kitt. But 
it is not only the sound of Mr. Butler that one 
has been able to admire during the past week; the 
Studious moderation of his arguments, and the 
care with which he has marshalled them, were 
equally impressive. It is not easy to make sense 
of the Homicide Bill—indeed, it is quite impos- 
sible, as judges and juries will find to their cost 
if it should ever reach the Statute Book—but 
Mr. Butler has managed to make a good deal 
more sense out of it than anybody else. 

Than Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, for 
example. If recent political events have demon- 
Strated anything at all it is that we need a new 
Attorney-General, and quickly. The one we have 
at the moment really won't do. There were days 
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ing the attendance figures as 4 instead of 400. 
The Duke of Cornwall has started to go to school, 
if one can believe what one reads in the papers, 
and it has been discovered that his headmaster ‘is 
just like Daddy’ (at present in Gambia, if one can 
believe what one reads in the papers). The fashion 
season has begun. We can find no idea uniting the 
great houses, but hear that Rome favours the 
‘pregnant line, Paris the short skirt and London 
the ‘S-bend.” 


Commentary 


when an Attorney-General who left the Prime 
Minister entirely without a reply to a question 
about the legal position of British troops captured 
in Egypt would have been kicked upstairs pretty 
smartly. Those days appear to be past; and it was 
by an unfortunate accident of timing that the 
Homicide Bill was in the middle of its passage 
through the Commons when the change of gov- 
ernment occurred, making it particularly difficult 
for Mr. Macmillan to appoint somebody else in 
his place. But for sheer, good-natured, bumbling 
ineptitude Sir Reginald challenges comparison 
with ‘Goody’ Goderich or the first Viscount 
Brentford. He stands at the despatch-box as if he 
expected it at any moment to bite him, and his 
incoherence, I feel, provides complete exculpa- 
tion if it were to. When he tried to reject one of 
Mr. Silverman’s amendments on the grounds that 
the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
had been in favour of the point enshrined in it 
by a majority of only one, and then found him- 
self almost immediately under the necessity of 
rejecting reforms which had had the unanimous 
support of the Commission, I fancied that I heard 
gasps even from the Public Gallery. It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Anthony Greenwood, who is in 
the habit of conducting an imaginary orchestra 
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with his right foot, crossed over his left on the 
table, quickens the tempo when the Attorney- 
General begins to speak, as if only Mozart, or 
some equally brisk composer, can distract him 
from the stuff he is being compelled to listen to. 

On the Opposition side, the major share of the 
credit from the Homicide Bill must go to Mr. 
Silverman, with Mr. Leslie Hale, Mr. Greenwood, 
Mr. Paget (who made a fool of himself over the 
recent privilege cases, but has largely redeemed 
himself now) and Mr. Royle in close support. 
Mr. Silverman has made speech after speech on 
clause after clause; and each time he has found 
a fresh argument and a fresh way of putting it. 
Nobody, even now, leaves the House while Mr. 
Silverman is up, and that, in itself, is a tribute. 
His magnificent exchange with poor Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport, late on Wednesday night, 
when he accused that member of having dined 
rather too well, to be answered with the immor- 
tal yell, ‘I have had no dinner at all, and nothing 
since lunch,’ should be framed on the wall of 
every serious angler, as a demonstration of how 
to play a poor fish. When Colonel Bromley- 
Davenport had momentarily subsided, Mr. 
Silverman gently remarked: 

I accept at once the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s assurance that he has not merely not dined 
too well, but has not dined at all... . I only 
wonder why he bothered to have any lunch, 
either. If that is the effect of such unaccustomed 
abstinence I would suggest to him that he brings 
his self-restraint to an end. 

But Colonel Bromley-Davenport had still not had 
enough. ‘The hon. Member,’ he spluttered, ‘called 
attention to the fact that I was laughing. I was 
not laughing at what he said, but at his moronic 
method of delivery.” Mr. Silverman, with a 
courtly bow, observed that ‘There is no 
Member . . . more qualified to form an opinion 
on such a point, and far away, in Madrid, some 
matador was awarded both ears and the tail. 
TAPER 








Prince Charles 


. . five storeys high. 
—Daily Mail. 
. Six storeys high. 
—Daily Telegraph. 
. seven storeys high. 
—Daily Sketch. 
in a black Ford Zephyr. 
—Daily Sketch. 
Daily Herald. 


THE school was . 


He arrived . . . 


. . . ina green saloon. 
At... 8.55a.m.—Daily Herald. 
. » - 9a.m.—The Times. 
. . » 9.15.—Daily Telegraph. 
. « - 9.28.—Daily Mail. 
. . . on the dot of 9.30.— Daily Express. 
He was wearing . . . a fawn overcoat with a velvet 
collar.—Daily Mail. 
. a grey topcoat with a rust 
velvet collar.—Daily Sketch. 
... his cinnamon-coloured cap.— 
Daily Express. 
. .. Which he was carrying in his 
hand.— Daily Mail. 
. . which he had left at home.— 
Daily Mirror. 
coloured black and red.— 
News Chronicle. 
. . . green.— Daily Sketch. 
. . grey.—~-Daily Mirrer. 
approaching Tower Bridge. 
—Daily Mirror. 
. passing under Tower Bridge. 
—Daily Mirror. 
. coloured black.— Daily Sketch. 
. brown.—- Daily Mirror. 


HE painted a ship... 


which was .. . 


Intelligence 


HE was in a class with . . . 8 other boys. 
—Daily Express. 

. adozen other boys. 

—Daily Mail. 
. - » 16 other boys. 
—Daily Mirror. 
. « « 17 other boys. 
—Daily Sketch. 
at the bottom. 
—Daily Sketch. 
. at the top. 
—News Chronicle. 
Tue Prince is to be called . . . plain Charles.—Daily 
Mail. 

. . . Prince Charles by the 
headmaster and Charles 
by the other boys.— 
Daily Express. 

... Prince Charles by 
both staff and boys.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

Tue teaching staff . . . is all female—The Times. 
... has a number of masters.— 
Daily Telegraph. 
to an end... at 1 o'clock. 
—Daily Herald. 
occ MIM. 
—News Chronicle. 
. « » soon after 3.30. 
—Daily Mirror. 
ee at 3.42. 
—Daily Telegraph. 
e+ + at3.45. 
—Daily Express. 


HE signed his name .. . 


THe day came 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


EASTERN POTENTATES used to con- 
struct their palaces so that no single 
member of their housghold would 
know all the passages and chambers 
—and all the secrets. The oil com- 
panies appear to work on the same 
principle. Their ramifications are 
such that nobody in the business, let 
alone outsiders, can hope to under- 
stand all of them. I am not sur- 
prised, therefore, at the tendency to 
blame the fuel crisis on them—particularly as 
Senator O'Mahoney, Chairman of the Senate 
Anti-Monopoly Commission in Washington, has 
announced that his Committee is going to begin 
an investigation into the oil situation; which 
suggests that he has grounds for believing they 
have been using the crisis to feather their nests. 
But a conversation with an oil man has convinced 
me that there is another side to the case. The 
oil companies are certainly doing things now that 
they were not allowed to do by anti-Trust laws 
before Suez; but some of them are sensible. There 
used to be some ridiculous anomalies: the com- 
panies, for example, had to perform the (oil) 
equivalent of taking coals to Newcastle, simply to 
keep up the pretence that no cartel existed. The 
abandonment of this pretence has meant that 
supplies can be brought direct to Europe much 
more quickly than would have been possible 
under the old regulations. 





—_~_ ~ 


* * * 


IT WAS POINTED Out to me that in normal times 
practically no crude oil is shipped to Europe 
from the United States; the operation had to start 
almost from scratch. If early hopes have not been 
met, it is mainly because of ‘the understandable 
reluctance of independent Texas producers to 
spend capital on stepping up delivery, knowing, 
as they do, that the end of the emergency would 
mean the end of the delivery. The lesson of the 
crisis is not that power has corrupted the oil 
companies; without this power, we should actually 
be much worse off. Still, an industry of this size 
has to realise that if things go wrong it is likely 
to get the blame—unless the facts are made 
known 


* * * 


WHY, | WONDER, is there no history of Parlia- 
mentary privilege? I have been looking at 
Hansard to see how press and Parliament got on 
in the past; and the subject is full of interest. 
What most clearly emerges is that privilege has 
usually been invoked when an MP or a party or 
a government has just suffered some humiliation 
—such as, say, the failure of the Walcheren 
Expedition of 1809. When the Morning Chronicle 
printed ‘a list of members who voted for an 
inquiry into the late disgraces and disasters,’ the 
implication was, Government MPs argued, that 
the members who voted against the inquiry were 
trying to hush things up. Which, of course, they 
were. On this—as, indeed, on almost every privi- 
lege occasion—MPs protested that they venerated 
the liberty of the press, and were concerned only 
to restrain its licence; that they respected the 
press’s right to fair. comment, but could not 
tolerate unfair or untruthful criticism. The only 


MP who spoke his real mind was Windham, who 
described Parliamentary reporters as ‘bankrupts, 
lottery office keepers, footmen and decayed 
tradesmen’ and argued that if Parliamentary 
reporting were allowed ‘we should come into a 
state of democracy’! But such honesty was, I 
think unique. 
* * = 


FROM A LONG SUCCESSION of privilege cases the 
Commons of the day gradually learned two 
lessons. The first was that, as Castlereagh (no 
friend to the press) more than once pointed out, 
the question is not whether a libel is deserving 
of punishment, but whether it is worth notice. 
When an MP demanded that the House should 
take action about some trivial libel in Flindell’s 
Western Luminary (a journal with a much smaller 
circulation than the Romford Recorder) Castle- 
reagh agreed it was libellous, but drew the 
Commons’ attention to what a far more 
influential paper, the Examiner, had been saying 
without reprisal: that the House ‘is for the most 
part composed of venal borough mongers, grasp- 
ing placemen, greedy adventurers, and aspiring 
title hunters—a far greater proportion of public 
criminals than public guardians.’ The second 
lesson learned—at the time—was that where a 
court is judge in its own cause, it should be slow 
to make use of its judicial procedure. As the Lord 
Chancellor, Lyndhurst, told the Lords in 1831, 
‘the Privileges of the House are part of the law 
of the land; they were given to the Houses of 
Parliament for the sake of the subject, and not 
for the convenience of the Member.’ 


* * + 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL of the Bar has recently 
issued a further series of rulings on professional 
conduct and etiquette. For example, the prior 
consent of the Bar Council is now required before 
a barrister, cloaked in anonymity, may give an 
interview to the press or may broadcast on a 
legal topic. The Council’s consent is also neces- 
sary before a barrister may address or—what is 
more remarkable—attend an organised gathering 
of surveyors, accountants, solicitors, in fact any- 
one in danger of sending him directly or indirectly 
some work. Is a dinner given by the Law Society 
(i.e. solicitors) an ‘organised gathering’? A 
barrister must not be photographed by a profes- 
sional photographer without a written acknow- 
ledgment that he owns the copyright, and 
he must not ‘seek out the company of or associate 
unduly with persons (other than personal friends)’ 
who can influence the sending to him of profes- 
sional work. Perhaps a ruling will soon follow 
defining an undue association as distinct from a 
personal friendship. I should also mention the 
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curious prohibition on a barrister being married 
to his clerk. Self-advertisement, touting and so 
on by members of the Bar is no doubt undesirable 
and in any case rare. But what a waste of energy 
in devising these intricate rulings, when the real 
danger to the profession—under-employment for 
the many and over-employment for the few— 
continues. An obsession with the niceties of 
etiquette is all too reminiscent of the court at 
Versailles—in its last moments. Or the House of 
Commons last week. 
* * + 


I DON’T QUITE see what Dr. Summerskill has been 
trying to achieve since her return from her jaunt 
to Port Said. Everybody knows that the original 
Government figures of Egyptian casualties were 
far too low; but her own figures are very similar 
to those of Sir Edwin Herbert, who conducted 
the official inquiry. Whatever one may think of 
the Suez adventure itself, it is perfectly plain 
that unprecedented efforts were made to keep 
Egyptian casualties to the minimum and that 
British soldiers both before and after the cease- 
fire behaved with great humanity; for Dr, 
Summerskill to suggest otherwise is just silly. 
Admittedly her allegations seem to be the pro- 
duct more of ignorance than anything else; she 
seems to think once a school always a school 
and to be unable to grasp the fact that schools 
and hospitals can be fortified and turned into 
military targets. But ignorance in such circum- 
stances is wilful and inexcusable. Dr. Summerskill 
will have, I am afraid, to make a great many 
more of these gaffes before she is treated with the 
weary tolerance now accorded to Mr. Dulles. 


* ~ * 


THE REFUSAL OF Mayor Wagner to extend a New 
York welcome to King Saud has evoked a quan- 
tity of comparable incidents ranging from Big Bill 
Thompson threatening to punch King George V 
on the snoot to the defenestration of Prague. 
It seems to me that Mr. Wagner has some justi- 
fication for his attitude. It was a little tactless to 
expect a city with so large a Jewish population to 
give a big hand to a monarch who has declared 
his intention of destroying the State of Israel, 
and it is one of the disadvantages of democracy 
that this kind of feeling tends to get expressed 
—no doubt, much to the regret of the diplomats 
who always dislike any too overt manifestation 
of popular sentiment. I suppose that the State 
Department are hoping to work upon the ruler of 
Saudi Arabia and induce him to put his money 
into a savings bank instead of gold-plated 
Cadillacs and sub-machine guns, but I can pre- 
dict that they have a hard job on their hands. A 
friend of mine who knows the Middle East once 
remarked that the only move towards Western 
civilisation made in Saudi Arabia under the 
beneficent influence of the oil companies there 
was the use of sterilised knives to cut off the hands 


of thieves. 
7” ” + 


AMONG THE LIST of things that might have been 
better expressed I should put this, found in the 
leader-column of Monday’s Daily Express: , 
Why, it will be urged, should Britain persist 
with this project when the Americans already 
have a supply of H-bombs for use in the com- 
mon cause? Why not drop this expensive enter- 
prise? 
PHAROS 
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Flight from Britain 


By ANGUS ‘MAUDE, MP 


Nospopy quite 
knows what will 
be the effect of 
the recent big in- 
Ly ‘ 
crease in the num- 
Y, ber of people seek- 
Ying to emigrate 
{\' from this country 
yi. to the Common- 
ij wealth. Apart 
from the general 
« S inadequacy of 
migration statistics, the sudden rush of applicants 
since the Suez affair clearly cannot be translated 
into actual movement on anything like the scale 
indicated. If it could, and if weekly totals of 
applicants were to continue on anything like the 
recent scale, probably between 500,000 and a 
million people would emigrate this year. It is very 
doubtful whether the Commonwealth countries 
could in fact take many more than 200,000 immi- 
grants a year from Britain, unless there were a 
much higher rate of British capital investment in 
those countries. 

Nevertheless, this ugly rush to the High Com- 
missioners’ offices must be taken seriously. No 
doubt, when the would-be emigrants have spent 
six months or more on a waiting list for assisted 
passages, many of them will think better of their 
intentions. But it is not impossible that we might 
be faced with a gross rate of emigration to the 
Dominions of 200,000 a year. Can we afford this? 
Again, nobody quite knows. The Oversea Migra- 
tion Board, in its last report, appeared to con- 
clude that this was the absolute maximum that 
ought to be considered; but, of course, it depends 
both on the accompanying volume of immigra- 
tion to this country and on the age and occupa- 
tional structure of our emigrants. 

The rate of immigration to Britain had for 
some time been running at a pretty high level, 
even before the Hungarian influx, and it appears 
that there was a net inward movement in 1954 
and 1955 (although the information available is 
deplorably vague). One cannot be sure of the age 
pattern of our emigrants, but what evidence there 
is Suggests that perhaps 60 per cent. of the males 
were between the ages of twenty and fifty-five, 
and a further one-third of them were under 
twenty. This is certainly not a balanced cross- 
section of the population, although it is not so 
dangerously selective as is often supposed. There 
is also some reason to believe that the age pat- 
tern of the immigrants to this country may be 
better balanced, so that the net effect of migra- 
tion is to leave us even a little worse off than 
the gross emigration figures would suggest. How- 
ever, what is almost certain is that the immigrant 
workers, coming for the most part from poorer 
and technologically more backward countries 
than our own, are less skilled and less well 
educated than those we are losing. 

If. as seems probable, the latest rush of appli- 
cants to leave Brisain contains an even higher 
Proportion of younger and more skilled workers 
than has been the case before, there is clearly 
cause for concern. The average investment —in 








education, training and welfare services—has 
been officially estimated at not less than £2,500 
for each emigrant. In the past few years only 
about one emigrant in twenty has been of pen- 
sionable age, and, of course, the emigrants do not 
take with them their share of the British National 
Debt! It is perfectly possible to argue that the 
general interest of the Commonwealth is well 
served by this diffusion of our best human 
resources, although the argument would be more 
convincing if the export of men and women were 
accompanied by an export of capital on anything 
like the same relative scale as was once the case. 


However, what we cannot afford to ignore are 
the social and political implications of the present 
trend. It is easy to denigrate the motives of the 
new applicants for emigration, as did the front- 
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bench Labour spokesman in the Commons 


debate last week, by suggesting that they are 
simply seeking to avoid the inconveniences of 
petrol rationing and the other economic con- 
sequences of Suez. There may be a substantial 
proportion of what one speaker called rats; but 
rats are intelligent animals, and it is worth while 
pausing to consider why they now believe the 
ship to be sinking. It is doubtful whether their 
actions are based on no better evidence than that 
it has temporarily run short of oil. 

There is no doubt that the Suez fiasco 
administered a severe shock to a very large 
number of people in this country. I am not here 
speaking of those who were horrified by the 
original decision to invade Egypt, for there is 
no evidence that there has been any great rush 
by them to shake off the morally contaminated 
dust of Britain. To a much greater number of 
people, the shock consisted in the discovery that 
their rulers, having decided to take drastic action 
to protect the rights and interests of Britain, were 
either unable or unwilling to go through with it. 
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From the Larin cord ‘ februo’ (meaning ‘I purify through sacrifice’) comes the name 
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Even worse, their ignominious withdrawal was 
accompanied by no better explanation than a 
pathetic pretence that the operation had been 
entirely successful. Since then, the official line 
appears to have been that any reference to 
current or future events in the Middle East would 
be in poor taste. 

Mr. Macmillan and his Ministers would do well 
to realise that the impression is now gaining 
ground among their supporters that the Govern- 
ment has passively accepted the fact that Britain 
is utterly unable to influence events in the Middle 
East or anywhere else. Nobody knows whether 
Nasser will allow our ships through the Canal 
if and when it is reopened, and whether we 
care (or even want) to do anything about it if 
he refuses. 

The attitude and actions of the United Nations 
toward Britain and France were naturally com- 
pared unfavourably here with its behaviour 
toward Russia in the matter of Hungary. Most 
people will be waiting with some interest to see 
how its present behaviour toward Israel in Gaza 
compares with the treatment to be meted out to 
India in Kashmir. If it compares unfavourably 
—and especially if the British Government 
appears to condone this difference—the hopeless 
feeling of ‘heads-you-win-tails-I-lose’ will become 
even more deeply ingrained. 

This same feeling, translated into terms of 
‘domestic affairs, is spreading among the middle- 
class supporters of the Government. They have 
been buoyed up by the hope that there would 
be some fairly radical change in the severity and 
incidence of the present tax structure of the 
country, but now they are not so sure. Whether 
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or not Mr. Macmillan’s threat of an increase in 
income tax was designed solely to impress the 
Zurich bankers, there is no doubt of the effect 
it had on his supporters here. The prospect of 
further inflation, with its customary squeeze on 
professional and salaried people, countered as 
usual by increases in taxation, is not one that will 
be borne with equanimity. This is why so many 
people with young families and professional or 
technical qualifications that are readily market- 
able abroad are turning in desperation to the 
alternative of emigration. 

Some of them are, no doubt, unreasonable. 
But the combination of personal economic frus- 


tration and the deep disappointment of their 
patriotic hopes is not easy to bear. The queues 
at the emigration offices will prove an important 
index to the success and to the political future 
of the new Government. Mr. Macmillan starts 
with a fund of good will and with the kindling 
of much new hope. But something more will be 
needed than the unsupported assertion that 
Britain is still a great nation. Actions, without 
doubt, speak louder than words; but even a few 
words that contained some specific content would 
be welcome, and they should not be long delayed. 
And on the part of Mr. Thorneycroft, action— 
in April—is absolutely imperative. 


No End of the Affair 


By ANTONY FLEW 


N the tenth of August, 1901, two English 

ladies paid a visgt to Versailles which was to 
become famous. For they afterwards came to 
believe that on that visit they had shared a 
remarkable experience, in which they had, as it 
were, seen the Versailles of the period of the 
French Revolution rather than the Versailles of 
1901. In 1911 they published, under two pseudo- 
nyms and the title An Adventure, accounts of 
this joint visit; together with accounts of later 
visits and various papers about, and arising from, 
historical researches which led them to the con- 
clusion that they had on that summer afternoon 
been in some sort of retrospective telepathic con- 
tact with Marie Antoinette. 

The story is extraordinary and it has had an 
equally extraordinary vogue. An Adventure has 
been reprinted again and again, the fifth edition 
being issued by the book's third successive pub- 
lishers only eighteen months ago. When, as a 
result of ‘a little broadcast’ by the authoress of 
the present volume,* the Critics of the BBC dis- 
cussed the case, one went so far as to claim that 
‘No ghost story in the world has ever had so 
much substantiation . and another con- 
curred, ‘] quite agree, it’s shattering.’ 

Mrs. Iremonger explains that her ‘object has 
been to put between covers clearly, objectively, 
dispassionately and where necessary charitably, 
all those things which the public should know if 
it is asked to take this story seriously. * This 
is a job that certainly needs to be done, because 
‘From the beginning the “adventure” has been 
presented to the public in a chaotically confused 
way and, far worse, facts have been concealed 
which honesty demanded should have been made 
clear.’ She proposes to set about it in three stages. 
‘The first part of this book answers the question. 
“Who were Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain 
and what were they really like?” The second part 
answers another, “What exactly was _ their 
adventure and what did they make of it?” The 
third part answers “What do the experts think 
about it nowadays?” ’ 

At the time of the adventure Miss Annie 
Moberly was Principal of St. Hugh’s, to which 
office her companion, the then Vice-Principal- 
elect, Miss Eleanor Jourdain, later succeeded 
This has been one of the chief selling points of 
the story, for it suggests that they must both 
have been sensible, matter-of-fact, highly trained 
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Iremonger. (Faber. 21s.) 


academic people, such as we should expect to find 
today as Principals of Oxford women’s colleges, 
Very gently, yet persuasively, Mrs. Iremonger 
suggests that things were not quite like this. Miss 
Moberley ‘was chosen for her social standing’ 
as the daughter of a Headmaster of Winchester 
who became Bishop of Salisbury rather than for 
her academic attainment: for while by no means 
uneducated, she never underwent the discipline 
of any university course. So far from being 
unimaginative, her other publications show she 
‘was a born writer and a natural story-teller,’ 
with, apparently, a particular flair for eerie tales 
and a penchant for self-delusion. In Dulce 
Domum, a memoir of her father, she notes the 
withering of rose trees and wistaria after the 
deaths of their owners. The testimony of her 
charges is that ‘as for being practical, Annie was 





notoriously not so.’ Miss Jourdain, from a rather 
less elevated social background, had greater pre- 
tensions to scholarship: she was one of the first 
women to sit the Final Honours School in 
Modern History in Oxford and had some rather 
pedestrian academic publications to her credit. 
Curiously, and quite apart from the Versailles 
story, ‘Everyone at St. Hugh’s . . . seemed 
absolutely convinced of Miss Jourdam’s strange 
powers.’ In the great row which marked and 
marred the end of her Principalship she seems 
to have behaved disgracefully. Indeed the whole 
thing was probably almost entirely her fault. 
Considerably earlier than this, during the First 
German War, she apparently displayed an obses- 
sional conviction ‘that there was a spy concealed 
somewhere at St. Hugh's,’ while afterwards she 
was able to detect a world conspiracy * “probably 
led by Jews.” ’ 

In this first part of the book Mrs. Iremonger 
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js successful in making her general point about 
the two heroines of An Adventure, although she 
js sometimes disturbingly careless in her presenta- 
tion of the evidence. Thus there is no clear and 
explicit citation about these two obsessions 
alleged of Miss Jourdain, Miss Moberly’s four 
pretty elder sisters are once referred to as the 
aunts of her younger siblings, her mother is 
described as ‘an awkward stranger in the uneasy 
society of dons’ wives (innovations in a hitherto 
celibate university)’ with a sympathy surely mis- 
placed in the Oxford of 1834, and Miss Jourdain 
is said to have been ‘of course, a good twenty 
years younger than Annie Moberly’ although the 
birth dates have been given earlier as 1863 and 
1846 

In the second part of the book we come to the 
heart of the matter. In it Mrs. Iremonger con- 
siders the evidence for the crucial contention that 
Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain actually had on 
August 10, 1901, the experiences which later they 
certainly believed they had had on that day. The 
decisive points are ones which have already been 
made in publications of the Society for Psychical 
Research and very rarely elsewhere.* But Mrs. 
Iremonger is able to include also some revealing 
correspondence which has not, I think, been 
published anywhere before, and to call in as sup- 
porting evidence the biographical information 


she has gathered herself. The fundamental facts» 


which should never be forgotten are: that the 
statements of Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain 
by which the case has usually been judged are of 
uncertain date; that they are quite certainly not 
their earliest available written statements; and 
that these later statements differ at point after 
point from the earlier ones, in every case without 
exception in ways which make the story harder 
to fit into the Versailles of 1901 and easier to 
square with the Versailles of Marie Antoinette. 
Even these earlier documents which in 1902 the 
SPR did not consider presented a prima facie 
case for investigation were written a full three 
months after the adventure and were most 
emphatically not independent accounts. The 
earliest document of all, a letter written by Miss 
Moberly only a week after the event, is not 
available: and, all too significantly, she seems 
never to have made any attempt to recover it. 
These facts have been concealed in every edition 
of An Adventure, including the fifth and latest 
which has been produced by Dr. Joan Evans. The 
two earlier documents have been printed only 
in the second edition, and then in an appendix 
in small type. It is a sad index of the weaknesses 
of our common humanity, and a sobering warn- 
ing to anyone inclined to mistake the academic 
positions of the authoresses of An Adventure 
for a guarantee of the authenticity of their story, 
that this and other deplorable pieces of editing 
noticed by Mrs. Iremonger were the work of a 
professional historian whose academic achieve- 
ments occupy three or four column inches of 
Who's W ho. 

The third part of Mrs. Iremonger’s book begins 
with an account of ‘The Dieppe Raid Case, a 
rather better evidenced example of the same sort 
of experience as the two Principals of St. Hugh's 








*E.g. in Appendix I of my A New Approach to 
Psychical Research (Watts, 1953) and in a review of 
the fifth edition of An Adventure, published in The 
—!8 and reprinted in Spectrum (Longmans, 
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came to think they had had; proceeds to follow 
Mr. W. H. W. Sabine through a theoretical 
examination of the possibilities of paranormal 
retrocognition; then discusses apparitions and 
hallucinations; and ends up with a section about 
J. W. Dunne’s ‘serial theory of time’ specially 
written by Professor C. D. Broad. But after 
deploying so much material indicating that there 
is no good reason to believe that anything which 
could properly be called an adventure ever in 
fact occurred, it is surely at least muddle-headed 
to entitle this part, ‘ “Was it a Vision or a Waking 
Dream?”’ And though it might be all very well 
to go from one discredited case on to a general 
consideration of the possibilities of paranormal 
retrocognition, it is certainly quite wrong to offer 
high-flown ‘interpretations of the nature of the 
“adventure”’ when you can offer no good 
evidence that it ever occurred at all. 

Finally, there is a fourth part, called ‘The 
Sceptic.’ Perhaps, since it is not mentioned in the 
list of parts promised in the first chapter, this 
was an afterthought; but its very relevant con- 
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By JOHN 


OMETHING happened a fortnight ago which 

must be unique in England. The Mayor of 
Woodstock gave a civic party to celebrate the 
removal of pylons and overhead electricity cables 
which had long defaced that attractive Oxford- 
shire limestone town. At the party, the Chairman 
of the Highways Committee, Alderman E. H. 
Oliver, said, ‘Woodstock is now nearer perfection 
than it has been for a long time.’ The local repre- 
sentative of the Electricity Board was present and 
seems to have been as pleased as everyone else. 
He is certainly smiling in the photograph of the 
party which appeared in the Oxford Mail. There 
has been no news for some time about how 
Oxfordshire is standing out in its lonely fight 
against the erection of the 130-foot pylons which 
the Central Electricity Authority proposes to 
carry across its mild, pastoral scenery of old stone 
villages and graceful church towers. This is part 
of the scheme for a power line from Hampshire 
to Derbyshire. I hope Woodstock will not be 
made a bargaining point by the Central Elec- 
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tents should have their place in the second part, 
in the consideration of the evidence of An 
Adventure. 

Mrs. Iremonger has produced a book that was 
much needed, very useful in spite of some faults. 
These faults are a certain carelessness, notably 
in not citing her sources specifically and explicitly 
and a lack of incisiveness in her arguments and 
in her arrangement of material. They can perhaps 
all be traced back to an affectation of the fashion- 
able disengagement, which would, it seems, prefer 
to remain impartial as between truth and false- 
hood or right and wrong, insisting that there are 
two (equally good) sides to every question, and 
that there is (just as) much to be said on both 
sides. This goes right through the book: from the 
claim in the preface to be ‘completely unbiased 
and uncommitted’ (my italics) to the device in 
the last part by which powerful criticisms of the 
evidence are put into the mouth of a nameless 
Sceptic. It is all very tiresome. Mrs. Iremonger 
is quite obviously too good and too sensible really 
to be that heretic of our time, a Nothingarian. 


Suburban 


BETJEMAN 


tricity Authority: ‘We've taken the ugliness out 
of Woodstock,-so you must let us spoil North- 
moor, Stanton Harcourt, the Tews, Adderbury 
and the intervening elms, fields and hamlets.’ 


Seasipe DousLe-WRITE 


Few winter pleasures delight me more than 
reading popular guide books to sunny seaside 
resorts, now shuttered and windswept. They are 
generally written, I suppose, by somebody in the 
publicity department of the corporation, and one 
begins to know the language. ‘Secluded’ means 
stuffy and a very long way from any form of 
transport; ‘increasingly popular’ means a lot of 
new speculative building on the outskirts; ‘thriv- 
ing’ means chain stores and so does ‘flourishing,’ 
and both mean overcrowded; ‘not for all tastes’ 
often means no pier and no amusement park; 
‘busy’ means industrial; ‘canoe lake’ means pond; 
‘putting greens’ means some of the park has been 
mown; ‘and other amenities’ covers hoardings 
with gardens in front of them, public con- 
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veniences, ice-cream booths and _ concrete 
rockeries. But what I enjoy most of all is the 
lyrical style employed when the writer can think 
of absolutely nothing to begin his description. I 
take the following extracts from a genuine and in 
many ways useful guide-book. ‘If, as the French 
proverb asserts, the happiest towns are those with 
no history, the happiness of Clacton-on-Sea is 
assured, for it is too young to have a past.’ 
Felixstowe, I learn, ‘may not cater for all tastes’ 
dut it has a ‘southerly aspect, and a position 
Sheltered from north and east winds. Thus, while 
the Felixstowe air is invariably invigorating, the 
neighbourhood is almost immune from the cut- 
ting blasts which are so terrifying on the East 
Coast in early spring to the delicate or the con- 
valescent.’ Dovercourt, on the other hand, I read 
in the same book, ‘is swept by sea-breezes from 
almost every direction, a circumstance that places 
it in an enviable position as a health resort.’ 
Brightlingsea, I learn, ‘has few claims to pic- 
turesqueness’—and one knows what that means— 
‘except in the vicinity of the water-edge’ and here 
we read about boat-building yards and vessels 
under repair: ‘High above the roadway they 
raise their hulls, works of astonishing beauty. 





Other boats, equally beautiful, are to be seen in 
the waterway, their masts and lines reflected 
faultlessly in the clear water.’ I particularly like 
the word ‘faultlessly The River Colne is clearly 
more to be relied upon as a reflector than other 
rivers. 


A ‘BLoomsBuRY’ ROOM 

I see that Penns-in-the-Rocks, where Dorothy 
Wellesley lived, has been sold. I wonder what will 
become of the dining room in that hidden and 
secret old house? It was completely refurnished 
and decorated by Duncan Grant and Vanessa 
Bell, who painted the table and chairs and other 
furniture, decorated the walls and even designed 
the fabrics. I remember that the curtains which 
they designed had pieces of looking-glass sewn 
on to them. Although Clive Bell denies the 
existence of ‘Bloomsbury, there was never a 
more ‘Bloomsbury’ room than this dining room 
with its mauves and greens and biscuit colours 
and splashes of brightness. It was a period piece 
like Whistler's Peacock Room, and should be 
preserved intact, even if it means taking it to 
America, should the present purchaser not 
want it. 


Dakar 


By HUGO CHARTERIS 


N the ship's chaise-longue an ageing colon 

(colonial) fans herself apprehensively: ‘Ce 
n'est pas un pays de merveilles.... The 
first marvel is that one’s francs are divided by 
two, and are called a different kind of franc. But 
prices remain almost the same. ‘How d’you like 
that?’ I asked one fonctionnaire. ‘Ah!—pour 
nous il y a une correction.’ For us there was 
no correction. A bottle of cold beer—Ss. 6d. 

Let economists work out the point of this. 
As far as I could see it’s merely a tough dis- 
couragement to all white visitors or settlers, 
except those with official correction. 

The next marvel was on the wharf. Twenty 
young mothers as gay, garrulous and coloured 
as parrots. They laugh, suckle and deride. They 


























wear a vertical dress from the hips down, a 
horizontal dress across the shoulders and a third 
piled in a brilliant crow’s-nest on their head bring- 
ing their height in all to seven feet. A fourth 
dress is used to sustain the baby in perpetual 
piggy back, and a fifth—a transparency of gos- 
samer texture—cloaks the whole body. All five 
dresses are brilliant and different. The effect of 
a group, with laughing teeth, is a chemical explo- 
sion of colour; and it is centred on more femi- 
ninity than Bond Street sees in a fortnight. 
(Fashions. Syrian and Lebanese traders take the 
100 best-looking women of Dakar, most of them 
prostitutes, and dress them free. Cf. London, 
Paris. This ensures an annual turn-over of cloth 
This year the second horizontal, upper dress is 
off one shoulder.) 


The men (who don’t pay much attention to 
the women, which suggests they have no such 
desperate term as ‘sex appeal’) are various. Up- 
and-coming clerks have inherited the topi, 
symbol. of white magnificence. (Presumably the 
Syrians and Lebanese played this card well.) 
Chiefs with big bellies and amulets strut in bath- 
robes, one hand clutching an evening paper in 
the half-nelson position, the other permanently 
extended in the attitude of a shocked Cecil 
Beaton. Medizval scholars in purple nightgowns 
and topis carry briefcases with the secret, it 
seems, of how to make gold; and small, silent 
Moors with marksmen’s eyes look out of blue 
turbans that include the mouth and neck in a 
hypochondriacal scarf. Between them all, the 
French habit of greeting by handshake ends in 
lingering daisy-chains, sometimes across half a 
Street. 

* * * 

Where is there a sister for the United Nations 
building in New York? Not in London or Paris 
—but in Dakar. Two B-25s could taxi abreast 
into the inclined plate-glass foyer. Bentleys could 
fit in the lifts, cricket take place on its lawns. 

And in the Administration Building at last white 
women have got a squeak of a chance. Outside 
they are moulting White Sussex hens beside 
Golden Pheasants. Here the cool is half dark 
and they profit, whereas the African woman in 
skirt and jersey eschews the splash of her market 
sisters and recalls the colour scheme of the now 
extinct governess. Worse, the expression on her 
face, of female Western bureaucracy, sits her 
eyes, as the clothes fit her body—bleakly and 
partly. 

A triumph. In the foyer, in the lifts of the 
government building and in its offices—and out- 
side at the little tabled cafés, cousin to Flore and 
the Déme in Paris, the African woman and the 
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African man are treated exactly as rudely and 
formally as the French treat each other. Perhaps 
the French and English, like the Greeks, are by 
now virtually ‘coloured’ as far as international 
snobbery is concerned. Few would agree. Any- 
how—whatever the reason—it is a psychological 
triumph for the French. As a Governor's young 
private secretary said, “We don’t want to leave 
in a hurry. If given time there need be no trouble 
here. We wish to base our influence on personal 
relations.’ 

Cockcrow really is cockcrow. Houses next 
door, apparently innocent of livestock, break into 
rousing chorus long before dawn. Then cement- 
mixers and a hundred muezzins take up the warn- 
ing: day is at hand. Kites and huge crows with 
white collars join the dust wagons, and the kites, 
after a few castrati wails, fall like collapsed 
umbrellas and nip up a sliver of carrot skin on 
the half-volley, and then discard it on the driver's 
head. Memories of Java: the tired brilliant tree 
flowers—and the hoiking of the night’s phlegm, 
close at hand, where, all night, I thought there 
had been no one. 

But this day, which has begun, is officially a 
big day—the Minister for Outre-mer is going to 
make an important speech and in the evening 
the Governor will give ‘un cocktail.’ The speech 
is relayed over the restaurant radio. Black, brown, 
pale brown and white pay no attention what- 
ever. Even two petits fonctionnaires with heavy 
tribal tattooing, stiff white collars, bulging brief- 
cases and Edwardian-cut trousers, pay no atten- 
tion. ‘Garcon! one of them shouts without look- 
ing up, and a white waiter comes to his side. 

At the cocktail no one mentions the speech or 
even the Minister. A detachment of Senegalese 
Garde Rouge in scarlet plus eights, scarlet mitres, 
stand, sabres drawn, in a red and black fan 
before the steps of the floodlit, snow-white 
Residence—a mouse’s vision of a wedding cake. 
There is lots of champagne. Chiefs as big as half 
« hippo, in crinkled sheets, talk about their fathers 
and their property and the past with the ecstatic 
confidence of English dukes. Their wives chew 
long. green sticks—for the gums. Everyone is 
very happy. The Marxist-trained deputy for 
——— converses gravely with a white-clad white 
admiral, and an official says earnestly, ‘We are 
very grateful for the Marxists. They are a relief 
after the humanitarian orations of some people. 
And they get things done.’ 

A hedge of sleepy blue flowers surrounds us. 
Trees, leafed like laburnum, are floodlit, and 
beyond them is a sky and sea of the deepest, 
blackest blue. The whites look keen, hungry and 
uncertain. The petits fours and savouries have 
vanished, literally vanished, all down the long, 
thin white tables. Above us the wedding cake 
towers and blazes with bulbs set like luminous 
sequins in the roof of the perron. 

An owlish, benevolent glow steeps the mind, 
and outside the giant Garde Rouge seem not to 
have moved a blade, a gleaming eyeball, since 
we went in. 


Despair 
The snow has vanished now from Hermon’s slopes. 
High rides the August sun. The opiate song 
Of loud cicadas mocks our human hopes, 


And dulls the will of faith to challenge wrong. 
HAILSHAM 
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By LESLIE ADRIAN 


tT 1s permissible to lobby members of the 

House of Commons; but not, I fancy, Peers. 
Yet I am sorely tempted to do so. Next Tuesday 
they will be called upon to discuss the Committee 
stage of the Shops Bill: that is to say, they will 
be debating whether the closing hours for shops 
should be fixed compulsorily at not later than 
seven o'clock on weekdays; or perhaps even, as 
an amendment suggests, not later than six. 

This will 
be put for- 
ward aS a 
piece of re- 
medial legis- 
lation, de- 
signed to 
protect the 
p oor over- 
worked shop 
girl. It is 
nothing of 
the kind. It 
is an attempt 
to enact a barefaced restrictive practice, designed 
to drive small shopkeepers into bankruptcy, re- 
strict the competition of the new self-service 
stores, and compel the consumer to shop at hours 
which suit not his, but the shopkeeper’s, con- 
venience. 

The Bill's ostensible object is to remove some 
of the anomalies in the present legislation. That 
the anomalies exist, any fool can see. Consider 
the position in which Mr. Martin Harding, joint 
owner of “The Pepper Mill’ in the Brompton 
Road, finds himself, running what in effect is a 
miniature ‘supermarket,’ and keeping it open for 
the convenience of customers till eight or nine on 
weekdays, and four on Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Harding is allowed to sell tinned soups on Sun- 
days, but not the packaged variety; tinned 
spaghetti,-but not dry pasta. If he wants to sell 
meat, it must be cooked—but the law does not 
specify for how long, so he could, if he wished, 
merely ‘sear’ steaks or cutlets for people to take 
away and cook properly at home. 

There are endless examples of such anomalies. 
When the new Shops Bill was first debated in the 
Lords in November, Lord Mancroft mentioned 
one of them: that you can buy cooked tripe up 
to midnight, but not a packet of salt to go with it. 
There remains, too, the unending controversy 
over whether a kipper is a meal or merely a re- 
freshment. As Lord Mancroft said, such a ridicu- 
lous rigmarole has ‘brought the law into disrepute, 
and enraged shoppers and shopkeepers alike.’ 

The obvious solution, therefore—or so you 
might have thought—would be to abolish the 
restrictions, and let Mr. Harding and others sell 
what and when they want—provided, of course, 





Fi irst Ball Intelligence 
Hetne’s first ball, a fast one and shortish, all but got 
through, May nicking it off the inside edge past the 
off stump. Daily Telegraph, January 26. 
May reached well outside the first ball from Heine 
and was lucky to see it flick off the inside edge and 
graze his leg stump. News Chronicle, January 26. 


Consuming Interest 
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that they obey the regulations concerning 
hygiene, employees’ working hours, and so on. 
But this is not the Government's intention. So 
far from trying to encourage Mr. Harding and 
his ‘Pepper Mill’ in serving the community, it 
is actually going to prevent him from doing so, 
by refusing him permission to keep open after 
seven o’clock—or even, if the amendment is 
passed, after six. 

The excuse that the Government has put for- 
ward is, ‘the National Chamber of Trade tell 
us that most family businesses do not want the 
right to stay open as long as they choose.’ But 
the National Chamber of Trade represents the 
owners of the medium-sized stores—precisely the 
people who have most to lose from rivals staying 
open in the evening. To accept their opinion is 
like taking the word of a Walrus, that Carpenters 
are the most humane of men. 

The National Chamber of Trade, and the bulk 
of the people it represents, argue that employees 
must be protected against exploitation. Certainly! 
But why cannot they be protected simply by in- 
troducing stricter regulations about their working 
hours? As Lord Grantchester said in the Lords 
debate, ‘Is it not time we stopped legislating for 
the so-called protection of adult citizens upon 
such a matter? A shopkeeper is there to study 
the needs of his customers, and if a shopkeeper 
were allowed to do so there would be greater 
flexibility in the closing hours of shops.’ 

* * * 

Perhaps I should make it clear that I have no 
affection for ‘the small man’ as such. I know the 
damage that a proliferation of hucksters’ shops, 
such as you see everywhere in French and Irish 
towns, can do to a country’s economy. They are 
usually inefficient and dirty; we need shed no 
tears over their passing. To my mind there is 
no place for the small man in the retail business 
except where he can give individual quality— 
as in bakeries, restaurants, delicatessens, and 
shops running certain individual lines of goods: 
or where they can give service, as “The Pepper 
Mill’ does, which so many consumers need, by 
staying open late. 

Nor have I any particular love for the self- 
service ‘supermarkets.’ But they have one un- 
deniable advantage. By reducing labour costs, 
and obtaining a bigger and quicker turnover, 
they are able to cut profit margins (if the trade 
ring. allows; 
Also, if they are successful, they can establish 
a shift system, allowing them to stay open late 
without compelling employees to work long 
hours. If they can—good luck to them! 

I hope this is not the expression of a merely 
selfish viewpoint. In my experience, more and 
more people are coming to need, and use, shops 
which stay open late (this, incidentally, was the 
verdict of the BBC’s Panorama investigation on 
Monday evening). With women taking new jobs, 
and wives keeping their old jobs in growing num- 
bers, it is naturally difficult to get the shopping 
done during the day; and any legislation which 
makes it impossible to do it after working hours 


it does its best to prevent them). ° 





This Bill is Bad 





seems to me to be retrograde. After all, it is 
not as if the shop assistant still required the 
protection from exploitation which was required 
even twenty years ago: on the contrary, any 
shopkeeper who tries to sweat his labour is very 
soon left with no labour to sweat. 

But we consumers have no channel of com- 
munication to make our views known in such 
cases; and the shops which try to give us special 
service are few. The shopkeepers who want the 
restrictions, on the other hand, are many; and, 
through their trade association, powerful and 
clever: they appear to have deluded both the 
Gowers Committee and the present Government. 

I would have expected that a few Peers might 
have been found to perform the function that 
the second House is traditionally expected to 
perform—scrutinise the proposed legislation with 
a critical eye and expose its weakness. But in the 
Second Reading of the Bill, only Lord Grant- 
chester spoke up on behalf of the consumer. I 
hope on Tuesday he will speak for us again; 
and, this time, not lack supporters. 


* + * 


I had intended this week to discuss some of 
the suggestions sent in by readers, many of which 
are excellent. But I feel that this subject of shop 
hours is important—and topical: so the sugges- 
tions will have to wait till next week. 
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King of 
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SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 





Go far 





Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. 

In this car you are completely relaxed. And let’s admit it, one feels proud of the way 
the PATHFINDER is singled out and admired. But the worth of this car— 

the best of all Rileys—goes deeper than the sweeping grace of 

its brilliant styling. You must drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible way 

to appreciate its performance. Visit your Riley Dealer and see for yourself 

what he means when he says “Riley for Magnificent Motoring”. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 '~ 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 





His 
choice 
is 
made 





He prefers the stable things of life: the home . . . his family 
. . an assured future—for his personal security he saves with 
Hastings and Thanet—renowned for reliability and friendly 
service—offering investment facilities to 
suit everyone. 
The attractive interest rates are also 
clear of Income Tax. 
Without obligation call or write for our 
booklet, “‘Profitable Investment”’. 
Dept. S 





Hastings and Thanet» 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Reserve strength £1,000,000 





Established over 100 years 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


Assets £21,000,000 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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£940 plus £471.7.0 P.T. 








’ 


2} litre O.H.V. engine 

110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m, + 12” Hydraulic Brakes 
Independent Front Suspension 

Telescopic Shock-absorbers 

Real Leather Upholstery + Seating for Six 
Borg-Warner Overdrive 


is available as an optional extra. 


With 12 months warranty 
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~ Visiting Australia? 
J?:0 


Yes! At least £140. That’s the 
difference between the normal 
First Class return fare out to 
Sydney and the Special First 
Class return ticket known as 
‘Boomerang.’ 

To qualify for this concession 
simply arrange to sail outward be- 
tween the Ist of February and the 
end of May —the quiet season. 
Youcan return to Britain between 
September Ist and December 
31st of that same year or next. 
Thus your visit can be of 3 or 18 
months’ duration as you wish. 
Why not take advantage of this 
special inducement ? 


Offer a saving of £140 


On the journey itself you will 
be treated as a welcome guest. 
Your comfort and convenience 
will be studied from every angle. 
You will find the appointments, 
the service and the cuisine well up 
to luxury hotel standards. Ports 
of call normally include Port 
Said, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, 
Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

ONE WAY ONLY 
Again quiet season travelling has 
advantages. Travel during Feb. to 
May offers a wider choice of first class 
accommodation — more for your 
money, 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT HAS FULL DETAILS 
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or apply direct to 
14/16 CockspuR STREET, S.\.1. wuitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
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THE DESPISED 


Sin,—As a soldier in the last war, I spent a con- 
siderable period of time in Egypt, some of it in the 
desert, some in Cairo and Alexandria, and a fair 
bit of time at Suez and at the edge of the Canal 
itself. During the years I was there I met Egyptians 
in practically every walk of life and had the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a first-hand knowledge of the 
Egyptian character, and have reluctantly been forced 
to the realisation that over the decades we have 
steadily and consistently bred in these people a 
contempt for our white civilisation that would lead 
any nation to turn on us as the Egyptians have done 
over the Suez Canal. 

Why have we, the white race which has come so 
far, such a poverty-stricken mentality when it comes 
to dealing with a race of another colour? It seems 
to make little difference how intelligent or unintel- 
ligent the coloured race is, or what their standard of 
living is or how they respond to ordinary courtesy, 
it seems imperative that we give any coloured race, 
in whatever country we have been, every reason to 
rid themselves of us and be glad when we are gone. 

From my observations in Egypt I feel strongly that 
we could never make amends for our studied pro- 
gramme of arrogance towards that race and that if 
we ever fight a major war against this nation that we 
have wronged so consistently we would only do so 
because we are so blind to our failings. I do not 
believe that Nasser or any other strong man could 
have aroused the Egyptians and Arabs against us if 
we had displayed in our occupation of Egypt even 
the most common of courtesies and brotherly be- 
haviour which we so firmly believe are part and 
parcel of the make-up of the average man who is 
a product of our so-called cultured civilisation. 

_ Why was our attitude towards the Egyptians never 
given mention during or after our occupation there? 
Because the vast majority of whites who were 
stationed there have taken the Anglo-Saxon attitude 
towards the Egyptian as being a perfectly normal atti- 
tude. Ask almost any soldier, sailor or airman what 
impressions he had of the people of that country and 
the reply invariably will be that they are a ‘bunch of 
Wogs, dirty and full of thievery.’ He will consider 
any feeling of incompatibility leading to arrogance 
to be perfectly justified, and has no hestitation in 
showing acute dislike for the Egyptian or Arab, 
particularly those in the lower brackets of life. 

When this same soldier, sailor or airman returns 
to his native land, however, don’t expect him to 
maintain that belligerent attitude towards his fellow 
human who, in his own country, is dirty enough and 
poverty-stricken enough to be the counterpart of the 
native he was quite willing to abuse in Egypt. Our 
returned Service man never makes even a subdued 
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peep about dirty people in his home city, even though 
there may be thousands, but it is brought up time and 
time again in the Middle East as a reason why the 
Arab is not ‘acceptable.’ 

Mr. average Egyptian businessman, with a, family 
and apartment in Cairo or Alexandria, is generally 
as clean as—or cleaner than—we are. He dresses 
very well, his food is excellent and beautifully served, 
his home spotless. These are facts that most of us 
who have been there choose to ignore. 

Thievery?—a man who will pay off a taxi in his 
home town and give the driver a 25¢ tip and thank 
him undergoes a radical change of mind in Egypt. 
He will hire a taxi, load in four or five friends and 
maybe run out eight or ten miles to his camp or base. 
The fare will be somewhat less than half what a 
relative trip would cost back home. Does that please 
our Service man? Not at any price! He and his 
friends gang up on the driver and abuse him in the 
foulest English and Arabic. In some cases they beat 
up the driver, regardless of his age. In the spring of 
1942 in Cairo the taxi drivers went on strike and 
would not pick up a soldier to go anywhere at any 
price. Many camps put a police-supervised taxi pay- 
out station at the camp gate and it improved our taxi 
manners considerably. 

I fought with some of the finest troops in the world 
in the Western Desert—the Second New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force. A soldier could not wish to be 
in better company in battle. On leave in the cities 
of the Middle East they were rabid troublemakers. 
The Egyptians live in the cities —Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD STEELE 
Kelowna, BC, Canada 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Longhurst was evidently unfortunate in 
his experiences among the Chinese, Indians and 
Negroes in the various places where he worked. Or, 
I wonder, have I been peculiarly lucky? 

For twenty-nine years, less seven periods of six 
months each when I was on leave in this country, 
I worked with Indians, incidentally spending some 
six months in Egypt after the first war. At first in 
the Indian Army but for most of the time in com- 
merce, I am still unaware of the ‘cruelties and in- 
dignities’ to which he refers, and I know that neither 
my employers nor my colleagues were given to 
frowning on friendly or helpful actions taken towards 
the local inhabitants, What the former would not 
have tolerated was precisely the type of ignorant 
European who would kick a servant. 

The sweeping generalisation, that the European is 
noted for his obsession with alcohol and sex, is just 
plain silly and as far from the truth as it could be. 
As to Europeans behaving ‘very differently from the 
way they would in their homelands,’ I suggest this 
can be read in two ways and in my own experience it 
was only the rare arrival of one over-inclined towards 
drink or ‘sex,’ the potential kicker-of-servants, who 
had to be taught—and was taught—to realise that he 
was not at home now, and must either behave 
decently or get out. 

As for lifelong friendship, I can assure Mr. Long- 
hurst that the mutual confidence and respect between 
Europeans and Indians meeting and working with 
one another every day made it vastly pleasanter for 
them to be under the same roof together than is 
sometimes the case where only Englishmen, in 
England, are concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. F. BUSER 
44 Antrim Mansions, NW3 


* 


Sir,—I am reluctant to re-enter the arena on this 
matter, but I should be grateful for a little more 
space. I am not concerned to ‘defend’ myself, as none 
of your earlier correspondents have attacked me to 
any purpose. 

May I firstly apologise to Mr. Jésman? I still think 
he is misguided: but he is clearly not half-witted, as 
his first letter led me fo expect. He at least is not 
past praying for. 

Secondly, I have been accused of calling the Egyp- 
tians ‘inferior.’ This is a lie. I denied their equality 
with us—and [ still do. I questioned the meaning of 
‘potential equality’—and I still do. I described their 
actions as treacherous, cowardly, irresponsible, and 
against international law—which I still believe to be 
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accurate. I will readily admit to disliking Egyptians, 
but I would not call, and have not called, them in- 
ferior. 

Lastly, Sir, many of your correspondents seem 
quite ready to assume that colonialism is ipso facto 
A Bad Thing: and I would like to question the 
assumption. There are many English who are not 
ready to apologise, to Egyptians, Indians, or others, 
for the British Commonwealth or for imperialism. 
There are many also who believe that—despite the 
inevitable human mistakes—we have contributed 
more to the welfare of our colonial Empire, and to 
the peace of the world, than any other single force 
in human history. The Egyptians impress me no more 
than they impressed the Israeli Army: but what does 
frighten me is the bland encouragement which your 
correspondents give to nationalism, which I consider 
to be the first evil of the century. Neither you, Sir, 
nor any of your readers is entitled to apologise to 
the Egyptians for our occupation of the Canal Zone, 
nor for our recent action there (incidentally, the only 
agent which prevented a large-scale massacre of 
Egyptians by Israelis)—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM F. PICKARD 
I Leadenhall Street, EC3 

* 
Sir,—Salah el Serafy shows a remarkable apprecia- 
tion of the civilisation of Egypt when he recalls the 
national jubilation that followed an assassination. 
—Yours faithfully, 
D. W. PYE 

The College, Llandovery, Carmarthenshire 


FAIR DEAL FOR THE CLERGY 

Sir,—In practically every national daily newspaper 
considerable attention is paid to claims for increased 
pay for busmen, doctors and many other classes in 
the community while the just needs of the clergy con- 
tinue to be overlooked. 

Is it not self-evident that the Church cannot give 
the utmost help to the community while so many 
of the clergy are so sorely stressed by having less 
than the minimum essential to pay their way? If 
the clergy are always haunted by the dread of debt 
surely the standard of their ministering must suffer, 
and the benefit they can confer on their parishioners 
is reduced accordingly. 

We all know examples of most devout self- 
sacrificing men who willingly struggle under these 
adverse circumstances in their endeavours to do : 
justice to their responsibility in spreading the word 
of the Creator. In these years of full employment 
and high wages, however, is k not time that we 
should cease to take an unfair advantage of these 
men who are striving against odds to help us?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
House of Commons, SW1 


REFEREEING RUGGER 
Sir,—I read with delight the essay on ‘Refereeing 
Rugger’ by Oliver Edwards in The Spectator of 
January 18. It reminded me in its scope and thought- 
provoking power of Hazlitt’s essay on boxing. 
Although I am related to the Percy Bush mentioned 
among the players of the past by your reviewer, my 
interest in and knowledge of rugby is very slight, 
yet I am exhilarated by this review which brings 
to a specialist art reflection and imaginative vision. 
It is proof again that nothing is alien to the 
philosophic mind and that its sparks fire whatever 
it touches on.—Yours faithfully, 

DAPHNE FULLWOOD 


Lower St. Albans, Manse Road, Perth, Scotland 


GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 

Sir,—May I pass a few comments on the letter of 
Mr. W. E. Kaye who so fervently defends public 
schools and their products? Britain vitally and ur- 
gently needs scientists and technicians, and the need 
becomes more pressing with every passing year. And 
yet the tone of our educational system is taken largely 
from public school men and graduates from the 
older universities who insist that classics, history, 
languages and philosophy are the basic subjects for 
a proper education, while scientific subjects are 
somehow plebeian and contemptible. The same 
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people insist that their own synthetic dialect is the 
hallmark of a sound education, and that those who 
do not speak it do not speak good English. Thus 
the false idea is widespread that the arts subjects 
and the synthetic dialect are all important. They are, 
so it is claimed, the things that make a gentleman. 
But the colossal folly of this educational snobbery 
is at last beginning to alarm those who look with 
hope and fear towards the future. 

In this age of science Britain has fewer than 60 
graduate engineers per million of the population— 
thanks to the educationalists I have mentioned— 
while in the United States the number is 130 and 
280 for Soviet Russia, Western Germany and even 
Switzerland have a better showing than we have with 
figures of 86 and 82. In Britain engineering and 
science are not quite nice. In the eyes of Old Etonians 
they are non-U subjects. This stupid and snobbish 
notion is putting the brake on progress. 

It is urgently necessary that in the future—the 
immediate future—every school in Britain from the 
highest to the lowest must encourage the study of 
science and technology. Every school must first and 
foremost be a technical school, for it is a fact that 
today the man who can read an engineering drawing 
is far more useful than one who can read every 
dead tongue from Sanskrit to Gaelic. And the notion 
that the mincing dialect of the so-called upper class 
is the hallmark of good breeding is both false and 
foolish. It is time that the rich dialects of England, 
Scotland and Wales were heard more often on the 
air and in our lecture rooms. They are primitive and 
beautiful and full of poetry. 

Mr. Kaye says that such Old Etonians as he has 
met invariably impress him with their supreme con- 
fidence and good manners, But a fool can be con- 
fident in his folly and good manners are not the 
exclusive quality of Old Etonians. Today the Western 
world is reaping the poisoned harvest of ruiership 
abroad by Old Etonians whose attitude to ‘wogs, 
‘niggers,’ ‘dagoes,’ etc., has resulted in revolt against 
Britain by people who might have been our good 
friends and allies. 

Naturally Mr, Kaye resents gibes at ‘the old school 
tie,’ but since the old school tie has become a fit 
subject for comedy, and, in some places, absolute 
loathing, he must accept these gibes as they come. 
—Yours faithfully, 


R. W. WOOD 
37 Cranbourne Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees 
* 
Sin,—Why is your correspondent Mr. Kerby 


apparently so upsct by the fact that the sons of the 
newly rich receive a good education at Eton? Would 
he rather that they went somewhere else and received 
a bad one? Is not the bringing of them into contact 
with the remnants of our older aristocracy the very 
best thing that could happen to them? And, anyway, 
how does Mr. Kerby suppose our older aristocracy 
began? 

The fact is that Eton’s outstanding merits make it 
the object of all sorts of envious gibes, and since 
Etonians are usually too modest to defend themselves 
and their school, | should like to take up the cudgels 
for them. Anyone who has examined Eton in an 
humane subject, as I have often done, knows per- 
fectly well that their general standard is higher than 
that of any school in the country. They may not 
produce more outstandingly brilliant boys than cer- 
tain other schools, but the fact remains that out of 
the dozen or so examination candidates to whom 
ia my life I have awarded a really high mark for 
an essay, at least half have been from Eton. 

Eton has a unique tradition which enables it to 
turn out men who are not only cultivated, but possess 
humour, an easy assurance and a fine detachment. 
The country should be grateful that a proportion of 
them enters politics. It is not in the least surprising 
that many of them achieve ministerial rank and not 
the least necessary to suppose that this happens 
through influence. Their merits entitle them to their 
positions, and, as far as I'm concerned, the more of 
them the better.— Yours faithfully, 


J. G. BULLOCKE 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich, SE10 
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PLACE NAMES 
Sir,—Surely Mr. Betjeman’s game of place names 
can be played in reverse? 

I, for one, am well acquainted with the charming 
village of Compton Burnett (Dorset) and its neigh- 
bour, Hodgson Burnett; nor should the visitor over- 
look Malcolm Muggeridge, famous for its annual 
folk-dancing festival (not to be confused with Nether 
Muggeridge), Cowper Powys (Merioneth) and Mor- 
gan Forster (Mon) are both well worth a visit; so is 
Townsend Warncr (Bucks), noted for its ancient 
ducking-stool. Mr. Betjeman would, I am sure, 
appreciate the art nouveau bar at Sackville West (the 
East station has no buffet); and connoisseurs may 
derive a similar frisson from Graham Greene, that 
seedy and shabby-genteel suburb between Waltham- 
stow and Brentwood.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOCELYN BROOKE 
Bishopsbourne, Kent 

* 

Sir,—I am surprised that Mr. Betjeman in his 
fantasy on ‘place-name people’ of January 25 con- 
fines himself to men; there is an equally entertaining 
set of women to be found. Sible Hedingham (Essex) 
and Greta Bridge (Yorks) are an inseparable pair 
of pre-Raphaclite damsels. Maida Vale (London) is 
a barmaid with a heart of gold whose customers 
make puns about her name, Lamorna Cove (Corn- 
wall) is a retired Gaiety Girl whose forthcoming 
memoirs will cause a series of scandals in aristocratic 
homes. Two American characters are Miss Abbey 
Dore (Herefordshire), a hard-boiled columnist, who 
covered every campaign in Hitler’s war and published 
a book on each, while Redruth (Cornwall) is a 
gangster’s moll. Countess Weir (Devon) appears 
regularly on all the television panel games. 

May I suggest a competition asking entrants to 
people a book for children with place names like 
Wigwig (Salop) and Mamble (Worcs)?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL RIX 


35 Birches Barn Road, Wolverhampton 


ps.—The map reveals a number of less legitimate 
ladies, such as the Sham sisters Eve (Worcs) and 
Harriet (Kent), daughters of a long-suffering York- 
shire ma. 

pps.—Stanley Pontlarge is in Gloucestershire, not 
Worcestershire. 


SPEECHES AND CLICHES 

Sir,—Pharos, in his typically superior manner, has 
chosen to belittle and ridicule the Prime Minister’s 
recent broadcast speech. 

It would be interesting to your readers and, I am 
sure, helpful to the Prime Minister if Pharos would 
compose and you, Sir, would publish a draft of the 
form which he thinks such a speech should have 
taken, 

It would also save him the expense of presenting 
Mr. Randolph Churchill with a copy of Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL HORNBY 
Pusey House, Faringdon, Berks 


[Pharos writes: ‘I am not sure if Mr. Hornby’s 
objection to my remarks is that the speech was not 
comprised of clichés, or that it was but they are 
nowadays inevitable, or merely that it was but I 
should not have pointed them out. That clichés are 
not an essential ingredient of speeches has frequently 
been demonstrated by the Duke of Edinburgh.’— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


THE STERLING AREA 

Sir,—In his article on ‘The Sterling Area’ Mr. John 
Wood suggested that no adequate book on this sub- 
ject has been written by a Commonwealth author, and 
ascribes this to ignorance and indifference. 

We should like to draw his attention to The Sterling 
Area, by Dr. A. R. Conan, which my firm published 
in 1952 and have since reprinted. It was widely 
reviewed at the time of its publication and described, 
in particular by Mr. R. F. Harrod, as an important 
book.—Yours faithfully, 

DANIEL MACMILLAN 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin's Street, WC2 
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THE HORSE’S MOUTH 
Sir,—In his review of Professor Auden’s inaugural 
lecture at Oxford Mr. Quennell writes that ‘not since 
1857, when Matthew Arnold held the chair, had this 
key position been held by a well-known modern poet, 
This is an astonishing remark considering that 
Professor Auden succeeded another ‘well-known poet’ 
of the same generation, C. Day Lewis.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
PATRIC DICKINSON 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian is right in stating that I was 
one of the ‘antis’ in the matter of Dr. Yudkin’s new 
house. He is, however, wrong in his implications 
about the difficulties of the brave pioneer who wishes 
to build ‘where there are also period houses.’ The 
point about the once unspoilt enclave of Hampstead 
where I used to live (I have now moved to the other 
part of Constable’s country, protected this time, I 
hope, by the National Trust) is that it was all period 
houses. As one came down Holly Walk, on the left 
was the beautiful little group of which the centrepiece 
is the loveliest Catholic church in London (as any 
artist will tell you). The right-hand side was bounded 
by a fence and trees, beyond which one was vaguely 
conscious that Galsworthy-Charles Addams architec- 
ture began again. 

I don’t think my protests and those of all the other 
residents contributed much to the delay. The fence 
(and some splendid trees) had been torn down and 
work actually begun before the public inquiry was 
announced at all—and then the question was only 
whether Dr. Yudkin’s house should be practically 
flat on to Holly Walk or set back a few yards. All 
the other side at the inquiry had lawyers with black 
coats and striped trousers, who listened tolerantly 
to my passionate plea, knowing jolly well that the 
whole thing had been buttoned up long before. I 
don’t mind Scandinavian boxes in new suburbs, or in 
Scandinavia. But not in Hampstead.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

PAUL JENNINGS 
Hill House, Rectory Hill, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


AN ERUPTION OF TURQUOISE 


Sir,—The man who painted his tractor turquoise 
blue may not be as foolish as Miss Sparrow imagines. 
Bright colours are more quickly picked out by on- 
coming traffic than are greys or fawns on country 
roads, I know a farmer who paints all his farm 
vehicles bright red for this reason.—Yours faithfully, 

VIOLET R. ORMEROD 


2 Henleaze Road, Westbury-on-Trym 


POLITE POLITICS 
Sir,—Did Admiral Sir W. M. James in his younger 
days never hear of ‘Bloody Balfour’?—Yours faith: 


fully, i: 
R. H. STEVENSON 


3 Rose Crescent, Cambridge 





The Spectator 


FEBRUARY 4, 1832 


On Thursday, the House of Commons ex- 
hidited one of those scenes of impotent bluster 
and safe menace that have long been banished 
from every other assembly where gentlemen 
congregate. We thought that the race of Fight- 
ing Fitzgeralds had died out; but it seems to 
have again become incarnate in the shape of 
the Duke of WELLINGTON’s man. Sir HENRY 
HARDINGE on Thursday charged Lord EBRING- 
TON as an organ of the “Sections of London”; 
and on Lord Esrincton’s denial of the ridicu- 
lous accusation, proceeded to—challenge him 
to single combat! The Tories applauded this 
bravado, and the Speaker did not condemn it. 
. . . The House has not much character to 
lose, or we should be more anxious on 
account. A large proportion of its members 
have long been ridiculous to the public; they 
only complete their character when they 
themselves ridiculous to each other. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Abstract Art loday 


THE present exhibitions at 
Tooth’s and at the Institute 
of Contemporary Aris de- 
scribe the present condition 
of non-figurative art, the first 
by showing five Parisians all 
of whom belong to what has 
been ambiguously and debat- 
ably called ‘the other art,’ the 
second through a wider sur- 
vey of British work, with 
comments written for the catalogue by its authors. 
Over the years non-figurative art has provided a 
number of images at least as memorable and 
influential as those created by the modern 
masters of figurative painting; one has only to 
think of Mondrian’s ‘inimitable gridiron.’ What 
| found particularly characteristic of these two 
shows was the scarcity of such images; in their 
place are certain patterns of style, certain sub- 
ject matter (I use the word deliberately), certain 
ideas only partially realised or embodied; these 
are in the main school works. Taking the Tooth’s 
exhibition first there is the case of the French 
Canadian Jean Riopelle, the most accomplished 
stylist of them all. He shows the current devotion 
to pigment and fans out his clusters of thick, 
bright, opaline taches with all the dexterity of a 
born prestidigitateur. The result is elegant, infal- 
libly tasteful and most enjoyable, but also 
academic in its easy slickness. How often one has 
seen the same kind of pictures, the same degree 
of accomplishment in other guises: impressionist, 
fauve or cubist—and coming from even earlier 
times. Paul Jenkins’s paintings are likewise 
extremely pretty though they belong to a different 
tradition; they would hang appropriately over 
some mantelpiece inhabited by shells and crystals 
and other picturesque natural forms. By an 
adroit, shrewd and again extremely tasteful 
manipulation of technical devices and material 
accidents he has conjured a world of references 
to nature, microscopically or telescopically 
viewed. 

Again in the pictures of Jean Dubuffet there 
is a similar technical inventiveness. His devotion 
to the drawings of the insane and the child, to 
graffiti and other uncontrived things, is a hang- 
over from enthusiasms formed and well worked 
over in the Twenties and Thirties when the pages 
of a magazine like Minotaure, to take only one 
example, were generously filled with what 
Dubuffet has in the Forties called ‘l'art brut.’ His 
sophisticated use of this material, sophisticated 
More often than not by reason of his careful 
technical ingenuity, appeals to our more informed 
responses. The imagery again does not appeal 
directly and relentlessly, but indirectly through 
the intelligence, It illustrates in modern terms 
ideas of interest to the amateur sociologist of our 
own and other cultures. He does not hold the 
key to more profound sources of experience as 
Klee and occasionally Ernst have done. 

So far I have mixed the two groups which 
Lawrence Alloway in his introduction to the 
catalogue has isolated, those who are ‘investigating 
the decorative possibilities of paint’ and those 
who are searching for ‘images powerful enough 
to survive the turbulence of handling.’ Alloway 
in fact put the Belgian painter Karel Appel into 








the first of these categories and the American 
Sam Francis into the second but, in my belief, 
whatever may be these artists’ motives and 
intentions, their achievement does not fit in with 
such a distinction. Appel’s work is certainly the 
most turbulent performer here and the assault he 
makes with fierce colour and thick strokes of 
pigment is exhilarating, but his imagery is surely 
banal and somewhat similar to that presented by 
the strong-armed character of the Forties, Jack 
Bilbo. The fierce gestures of action painters, at 
any rate of those who paint like this out of the 
nature of their temperament and not through a 
simple desire to make a fashionable display, will 
disperse any preconceived image as surely as 
Soutine’s paint sometimes swept away a tree or a 
figure. In its place will appear simply the record 
of a gesture armed with a paint brush. I recall 
Van Gogh’s remark that a religious picture could 
not be painted in an impressionist manner. In the 
case of Sam Francis, however, the outstanding 
contributor to these two exhibitions and a painter 
whom I have been bound to reassess since first 
seeing his work, the situation is quite different. 
His pictures offer something profoundly more 
mysterious and compelling than can be gained by 
a particular attitude to the procedures of paint- 
ing, by an act of self-surrender or by any attempt 
to import images. His work is as difficult to 
describe as it is elusive in form and substance, 
but his diaphanous and dripping veils of colour 
do materialise a formed and individual vision 
which is not decorative or descriptive but is 
genuinely inspired, which grows and flowers as 
the picture is painted and which exercises the 
whole of a spectator’s sensibility. I hope to be 
able to write more about his work before the 
exhibition closes. 

Of the twenty-one artists at the ICA, Sandra 
Blow, Magda Cordell, Alan Davie, Patrick 
Heron, James Hill, Roderigo Moynihan (making 
a return to non-figurative painting), Bryan 
Wynter belong, in their different ways, to the 
tendencies represented at Tooth’s. To pass from 
the one gallery to the other is to experience a 
drop in the level of vitality and certitude. Heron, 
in the statement which he has contributed to the 
catalogue, writes of the freedom offered to him 
by the attitude to painting which he has recently 
adopted. It is—and I am not so much thinking 
of his present work which follows from the 
earlier—a freedom which is only too liable to be 
deceptive, It very bluntly displays the limitations 
of an artist's formative powers and the extent 
to which his painting is stimulated by an imagina- 
tive charge, powers which can hardly be created 
or enhanced by a mere change of ground or idea. 
Much of the painting at this exhibition seems 
rather tied to a new set of orthodoxies and ones 
which are not by their nature very sustaining. A 
mere dispersal of conventions, prejudices, a 
loosening of the arm and the assumption of some 
esthetic or philosophy are, it should be plati- 
tudinous to repeat, not enough. In the case of 
constructivism, which is also represented at the 
ICA show, it is necessary not to be too easily 
persuaded by a body of very cogent ethical 
propositions; in the case of ‘l'art autre’ it is the 
gesture, the display of vivacity and the graph of 
freedom which can so readily stand in for any 
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image pressing upon the brush. The work of 
Francis, Hepworth, Pasmore in these two exhibi- 
tions provides a useful gauge and standard; they 
are not simply channels of idea or feeling. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Two-Part Invention 


No Laughing Matter. By 
Armand Salacrou. (Arts.) 
—The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. By William Shake- 
speare. (Old Vic.) 

ANYONE going to the Arts in 
the expectation of wallowing 
in the usual French welter of 
lost heads and maidenheads 
will wonder what has hit him. He will, in a sense, 
get what he came for; he will even get a bit of 
that shrug of the shoulder that he admires so 
much—the ‘Ah, mon cher, but what did you 
expect? Garcon! Another fine for monsieur’ 
with which the average French hero is supposed 
to greet the news that he has been betrayed; but 
he will, if he is not sunk in a surfeited coma, find 
that his dutiful belly-laughs tend to come a little 
uneasily after a bit. Can the dashed feller be 
getting serious? The dashed feller can, deuced 
serious. 

Gerard, delighted that his best friend has suc- 
ceeded in abducting another man’s beautiful wife, 
is knocked out by the news that his own wife 
has taken a powder on him. Since he is a 
sympathetic character one is sorry for him, 
mentally brands his melodramatic wife as a little 
tramp and follows the three of them to the South 
of France where Gerard is to ‘forget’ and Jean- 
Louis (also a charming young man) to enjoy the 
fruits of his charm with his newly captured and 
delightful mistress. Into this party erupt Gerard's 
wife’s lover—a miserable mouse of a man—and 
the other injured husband, apparently a typical 
cuckold, shrug and all, but also an obviously 
unpleasant schemer as well, who succeeds in 
shattering the happiness of his erring wife and 
her lover by suggesting that in fact it is Jean- 
Louis who is betrayed since all through their 
affaire she had slept with her husband with every 
appearance of enjoyment. At this point Gerard’s 
wife returns to him, and their rapturous but 
superficial reunion coincides with the jealous 
quarrels and final break-up of the other couple. 
The last twist is the bitter interview between 
Jean-Louis and the other wife’s callow lover, a 
young man so infatuated and shattered that he 
tries to shoot himself. 

I have rehearsed this rather complicated plot 
at tedious length because I hope that anyone who 
has been able to follow it will have seen its 
possibilities. You are inspecting two apparently 
identical statues of Adultery (if you like, one of 
those baroque allegorical affairs) facing in dif- 
ferent directions. You are no sooner ravished by 
the face of one than the eye is caught by the 
stunningly ugly hinderparts of the other. You dart 
round to the other side and precisely the opposite 
happens, the back which should be ugly is delect- 
able and the face which should be beautiful, 
hideous. You run despairingly to and fro in a 
confused and diminishing circle round this 
infuriating pair until by the end of the play you 
are lying dizzy and breathless on the ground 
hoping that when the moral heavens cease to spin 
about you it will all turn out to have been an 
optical illusion. And so it was, says the author 
of it; the statues are identical in every respect, 
their beauty merely in the eye of the beholder; 
adultery is ugly however you look at it and you 
would never have thought otherwise if you hadn't 
long ago abandoned all reasonable criteria in 
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favour of love. The working out of all this on 
the stage is one of the most glittering technical 
tours de force 1 have ever seen. The theme and 
its inversion in counterpoint are as satisfying as 
any fugue. 

The playing is what the music critics call 
‘prestidigital,’ though it lacks complete conviction. 
Of the two young men Peter Wyngarde succeeds 
in looking pretty French (with all that implies) 
and Paul Daneman very English (with all that 
implies). Faith Brook as the mistress has the 
necessary svelte sweetness but emotionaily re- 
mains a bit tightly corseted, while Brenda Bruce 
turns the wife from a nasty little egoist into a 
mischievous baby doll. Still, these are small 
faults, and the general effect of Peter Wood's 
production is overwhelming. If for nothing else 
the play is worth seeing for the few minutes in 
which a wild-eyed Alec McCowen, the appren- 
tice lover, holds up the party at the point of a 
pistol—he is the best and saddest spaniel on the 
stage. 

This remark is not intended to disparage the 
performance of the chief star in the new produc- 
tion of Two Gentlemen of Verona, who is a 
labrador by the name of Duff. He is worthy 
ornament of the best production we have seen at 
the Old Vic this season—a very pleasing affair of 
twining ivy-leaves, Regency costumes and frank 
parody (Michael Langham produces, Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch decorates). Barbara Jefford, again 
the principal boy, is set off to very good advan- 
tage by a handsome velvet jacket, her beau, Keith 
Michell, sighs becomingly, Ingrid Haffner swoons 
gracefully and Richard Gale’s better self is kept 
well in hand till the last moment. Robert Help- 
mann as Launce is a nice compromise between 
self-effacement and over-acting. It’s no good com- 
plaining that the brigands look like the Pirates 
of Penzance—they always do. DAVID WATT 


The Daughters of 
Mrs Peacock 


GERALD BULLETT’S NOVEL transports us 
into the golden age of Queen Victoria, with its 


never-to-return virtues and follies. Three mar- 
riageable young ladies live with a drvivy humorous 
father and an affectionate mother who knows all 
the answers. Why should the girls wish to escape 
from security? And yet 15/- 


DENT 


A Pictorial History of 
American Literature 


This large quarto volume has more than 500 
unusual portraits and pictures of all schools of 
American writing from Washington Irving to Ezra 
Pound, and 75,000 words of text wh'ch is a digest 
of Van Wyck Brooks’s five-volume work 50/- 


New in the larger Everyman’s Librar\ 


Joseph Andrews 
by Henry Fielding 


Fielding’s incomparable pone. alive and full of 
blood, are here in this the first and the greatest 
of his comic novels 6/- 


Send for ‘ist of 700 volumes in Everyman's Library 
Dent's. Bedford Street. London. W.C.2 


_————————————— 
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Earth-bound 


The Man in the Sky. 
(Empire.)—Town on Trial. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
Battle Hymn. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) 

Two British films raise the 

question of nationality this 

week, one being a genuine, 
the other a spurious, local 
product. Anyone who wants to see the English- 
ness (not the Scottishness, Welshness, or Northern 

Irishness) of British films can take a look at The 

Man in the Sky, Ealing Studios’ first venture 

under the MGM banner, a well-constructed, well- 

mannered, sober, authentic but somehow dull 
little film about courage and adventure in an 
everyday setting. Some nations have to worry 
about over-emphasis, exaggeration, an excess of 
drama in the blood; we have to be careful of 
their opposite—understatement to the point of 
saying nothing at all—and in this case Charles 
Crichton’s direction treats a heroic subject so 
unheroically that our sympathies and thoughts 
and reactions remain grounded, gazing impressed 
but without much conviction at the dreadful 
dilemma of the test pilot circling the airfield for 
the interminable thirty-five minutes he must wait 
before bringing down, in appalling danger, his 
damaged machine. This flatness, earthboundness, 
lack of some springing and soaring quality that 
would have brought excitement instead of just 
tenseness, is through no fault of the actors. Jack 

Hawkins plays the test pilot with all the large, 

genial, everyday force at his disposal; Elizabeth 

Sellars, looking exactly and minutely as she 

should for the part, plays the wife, harassed by 

her husband's lack of confidence in himself and 
the future, by money troubles, housework, and 

a pair of lively children, with just the right notes 

of wistfulness, humour and exasperation about 

her; the small parts, even the extras on the air- 
field, innumerable faces full of knobbly charac- 
ter, are all as true and in their proper place as 
the elderly family car, the dispiriting suburban 
villa in the midlands, the furniture, the clothes, 
the whole atmosphere of twelve hundred a year. 

And yet, whatever is needed to transform the facts 

into something more than facts, to give them 

more meaning than the sum of themselves makes, 
is missing. We have a well-presented slice of 
middle-brow observation of middle-class social 
life: good as far as it goes, but oh, so very stodgy. 

Town on Trial is not stodgy at all, but then 
neither is it good; which makes you wonder 
whether you would rather approve and be bored 
or disapprove and be—at least moderately— 

entertained. The entertainment comes from a 

sharp, quick, sometimes flashy style of direction 

(John Guillermin’s), a lively whodunit plot that 

keeps you more or less guessing till the end, and 

a first-rate superintendent with a social chip on 

his shoulder played by a, for once, far from cosy 

John Mills. The disapproval—mine, anyway— 

comes from the fact that as a portrait of life in 

an English town it is about as authentic as the 

Piltdown Man. We have the local club, all Holly- 

wood-style dowagers, improbable teenagers, and 

youths like male fashion-models; the pubs, all 
darts and bonhomie; the juvenile delinquents, 
rock ‘n’ rolling from one roadhouse to the next, 
while their parents, impeccably evening-dressed 
whenever the police crash in on them, concentrate 
on gracious living in enormous houses staffed by 
parlourmaids in frilly caps. In fact, the whole 
thing is false and phoney from start to finish and 
designed to appeal to the particular notion of 

English life held by people who have never 

known it. 


Studios 
FASTEN YOUR 
SEAT BELTS 








Integrity is involved in Battle Hymn, too, but 
in another way. Here is a good subject—the 
dilemma of the Reverend Dean Hess when he 
turns into Colonel Hess of the US Air Force and 
is loosed among the horrors of war in Korea~ 
used to make a bad film. The story of how Hess 
gathered four hundred Korean orphans, finally 
whisking them from under the enemy’s nose and 
founding an orphanage for them on a nearby 
is!and, is all true. I suppose Miss Yang, a wonder- 
ful woman who looked after the children single. 
handed and was killed saving one in an air-raid 
existed too, and if she did, surely her memory, 
her family, or even the orphans, may resent the 
suggestion that she was in love with Hess? It was 
all, after all, rather recent. The orphanage is 
founded in her memory, and the only redeeming 
feature in this depressing film, which stars Rock 
Hudson, is the four hundred enchanting orphans, 
who play themselves. Director: Douglas Sirk. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Wagner in English 


AFTER Covent Garden's last 
7; disastrous Wagnerian venture 
in Tannhduser, the new pro- 
duction of The Mastersingers 
is a comparative success, One 
of its virtues is that in accord- 
ance with Kubelik’s sensible 
policy of not pandering to 
Operatic language-snobs, it is 
The Mastersingers, not Die Meistersinger. No- 
body can feel anything but admiration for the 
resourcefulness of the producer Erich Witte in 
taking over himself the part of Walther after the 
withdrawal of Richard Lewis. But admiration 
does not ensure enjoyment, and there were a good 
many in the opera house besides Beckmesser on 
the first night who were marking his faults and 
grimacing at his style of singing. Most of this 
display came from those amateur connoisseurs 
who pride themselves on their intolerance, but it 
must be admitted that his performance was not 
one from which in this musical context an English 
audience could take great pleasure, even if they 
could have disregarded all his wrong pronuncia- 
tions and false accents. What was more disturbing 
than the language was the completely alien style 
of Witte’s singing, and even of his actual voice, 
among all the others in the cast. In its proper 
place in a German performance of a German 
work we can accommodate ourselves to it and 
even enjoy it, but here in this English performance 
it jarred, and we kept comparing it un- 
sympathetically with the light and easy voice- 
production, and elegant, unhurried phrasing of 
Peter Pears (singing David). Such a national taste 
(call it prejudice or weakness if you like) may be 
misguided, but it is probably ineradicable, and 
should be borne in mind by Kubelik as one more 
addition to all the problems he has in casting. 
Mr. Witte’s disrupting presence on the stage 
meant that all his work as producer went for 
very little, for there was no possibility in these 
conditions of getting absorbed in and enjoying 
The Mastersingers as a dramatic experience. The 
conducting did not help. Kubelik was excellent 
with the many fragments of delicate scoring and 
some of the gay dance-like episodes, but he fell 
down in the more serious and grandiose music, 
and failed to keep the work moving or to give 
it a firm dramatic shape. All that remained, for 
those who could muster sufficient detachment, 
was to admire on its own terms the much that 
there was to admire in the tenor’s singing, 
the individual contributions of the other singers, 
which all gave pleasure. COLIN MASON 
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BOOKS 








Sy Db. W. 


ILAIRE BELLOC was the first practising author 

it that I took physical notice of. Here was a 
an who wrote books, who knew so much and, 

above all, so many things that no one else 
semed to know or tell. Here was one of the 

Dsiars of the New Witness (and of the New States- 
man, that is now forgotten, even by Mr. Speaight). 
| thought Danton was wonderful and ‘Mr. 


George’ a scoundrel. I thought Britain was ruled , 


by knaves instead of by fools; I learned a lot that 
J had later to discard. But some of it stuck and 
sticks still (as it does, for example, in the mind 
of the head of an Oxford college whom I know 
ell). There is a disbelief in the Whig theory of 
history, combined with, in my case, a deep 
admiration for the Whigs. I have come to admire 
ven the Russells. But Belloc has passed into the 
background of the English mind. Many of his 
paradoxes are now common form; it takes 
sourage to admire the Whigs or the Glorious 
Revolution or to prefer William III to James II. 
Fashions change again, but the old, innocent 
Whig tradition will never return in its old form. 
And in its destruction, Belloc played a part that 
he underestimated and the dons underestimated, 
dons who know so little of what forms the public 
mind or the minds of their brightest and so most 
irreverent pupils. To devote a long book,* nearly 
500 pages, to Belloc may well seem a matter 
of mere piety, Catholic and private. But Mr. 
Speaight has justified, more than justified, his 
devotion. He has written a book that is wise, 
warm, full of literary felicities and that brings to 
life a far more interesting character than the 
noisy, bullying, roistering, beer-swilling dealer- 
out of ‘apostolic blows and knocks’ of a shallow 
tradition. As a work of literary art, this life seems 
to me quite first-class. 

But was Belloc first-class? To this question 
Mr. Speaight does not give a totally clear or 
convincing answer. He is candid; there is no mere 
hero-worshipping here. He is, at times, too severe, 
Possibly too candid. He makes plain how much 
Belloc grumbled, complained, talked of his 
unhappiness, and although I seldom find anything 
worth while in ‘Alain,’ I agree with him that it 
is better to talk of happiness than of unhappiness 
and that few themes of conversation are more 
boring in the not-very-long run than the injustice 
of the world. On one of Belloc’s grievances Mr. 
Speaight is candid. Like many less illustrious 
People, Belloc was not elected a fellow of All 
Souls. He never forgave that illustrious company. 
Thus (a story not told by Mr. Speaight) meeting 
Tout for the first time, he greeted one of the 
























few dons whose work he admired with ‘What fool 
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* THe Lire oF HiLatRE BELLOC. By Robert Speaight. 
(Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 





YUM 


Hilaire Belloc 


BROGAN 


did they elect to All Souls in your year?’ I think 
this obsession was connected with another early 
disaster whose importance Mr. Speaight plays 
down. Belloc’s mother lost the small but serious 
fortune she had inherited and Belloc, like his 
sister, had to fight harder for his living than he 
expected. The same fate befell Macaulay, but 
then Trinity, wiser than All Souls, gave Macaulay 
the lifebelt of a fellowship. But it was not only 
All Souls; Oxford, even his beloved Balliol, 
refused him. Would Belloc have been happy as 
a don in any event? He developed what would 
now be called ‘a thing’ about dons. Much of 
what he said was just; some of them were and 
are comically limited; some (though far fewer 
than Belloc came to believe) know not very much 
about their subject with which, after their studi- 
ous youth, they have become bored. But I find 
it much easier to think of Belloc as an ‘X,’ 
passing from the Ecole Polytechnique to the 
French artillery, than as a don. There was a 
boldness in his academic approach that is breath- 
taking even today. Asked what he wanted to 
lecture on in London, he said ‘Descartes,’ and 
was annoyed that this offer was not taken 
seriously. He became a candidate for the chair 
of History at Glasgow and was convinced that 
his religion was the only bar. But even a first 
plus Danton was not quite enough. Here Mr. 
Speaight, by a slip, makes Belloc’s attitude a 
little less comprehensible. John Phillimore, 
Belloc’s great friend, was not ‘Lecturer in Greek 
at Glasgow.’ He had succeeded Gilbert Murray 
in the chair of Greek. This may well have given 
Belloc a wrong idea of the weight of his own 
claims. But Phillimore was a fort en théme of 
the highest order. The Ireland, Craven, Gaisford, 
Westminster and Christ Church, a youthful 
polish that dazzled and intimidated pupils like 
the young George Gordon; no, this was not a 
rough, half-French, Balliol, Papist with one 
rhetorical, but not profound, book to his credit. 

Perhaps it was a pity, for Belloc kept on sneer- 
ing when he would have been better employed 
learning. He was not above pillaging, as a critic 
pointed out in reviewing his Wolsey. What began 
as a genuine and often justified contempt for don- 
nish limitations became mere crankiness. Mr. 
Speaight refers to his sudden engouement for the 
philological theories of Professor Wiener. I have 
heard Phillimore regret ever mentioning this 
ingenious crank to Belloc, who found any stick 
good enough to beat the ‘Teutonists.’ 

But the very qualities that made him a great 
man made him unclassifiable as an historian. He 
was what his disastrous teacher, Charles Maurras, 
called a ‘météque.’ This was obvious, yet when 
some reasonably irritated Jew made this com- 
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ment, Belloc retorted, irrelevantly, with the listing 
of his artistic and military ancestors. But he 
gained from his mixed origin probably more than 
he lost. Mr. Speaight is extremely good on Belloc’s 
Frenchness. He points out that Belloc had few 
French friends, knew little of modern French 
literature, was not at all a cultured Francophile 
like his great friend Duff Cooper. I would go 
further; Belloc was often absurdly ill-informed, 
even on those aspects of French life on which 
he claimed to be an expert. His knowledge of the 
French army, hard-earned as it was by a tough 
year as a driver in the artillery, kept him from 
learning what, at its higher levels, the French 
army was like. He was comically wrong about it 
and devoted far less intelligent thought to mili- 
tary problems than did his béte noire H. G. Wells. 

As an historian he suffered one embittering 
handicap. He never had leisure to read a lot 
‘profitlessly.’ He had to read for a purpose for 
the book he had in hand. His notions of research 
were those of an antiquarian. He went to history, 
not to discover ‘the truth’ but to prove it and 
illustrate it. Without falling back on the naive 
positivism that M. Marrou has recently been casti- 
gating, it is permissible to suggest that history 
of the highest order is not written that way, that 
the historian, whatever his parti pris (and he 
is all the better for knowing he has it), must be 
ready to let his hand be forced by the evidence, 
accept the role of Balaam’s ass. Belloc never was 
so ready. Yet his historical writing is not only 
often admirable as writing, it was useful and 
original. 

Mr. Speaight dwells enough on Belloc’s 
anti-Semitism. He protested against the malignant 
lengths that Cecil Chesterton permitted to this 
bias in The New Witness, but it was one of the 
unfortunate results of the influence of that 
unending ass Paul Dérouléde, and later of that 
malignant man of genius Charles Maurras. The 
parallel between Belloc-Chesterton and Maurras- 
Daudet has more than once been made. But there 
was one great difference, Belloc and Chesterton 
were good men. It is an important difference. 
(One of the weaknesses of Marxism is that its 
prophet was such a nasty type.) Belloc’s last years 
were sad. He had foolishly, but characteristically, 
invested his savings in French securities. He thus 
failed to escape the constant pressure of need. 
One of his most deep-felt poems opens, ‘Would 
that I had £300,000." No doubt he talked and 
wrote too much of unholy poverty. (You might 
have thought he had had a life like George 
Gissing’s.) No doubt he acted too much on the 
motto: caritas non conturbat me. But he sowed 
a few useful doubts. He wrote some immortal 
children’s verses and how many people in the 
last week or two have quoted ‘Lord Lundy’! His 
last years, if sad, were not devastated like those 
of H. G. Wells, and the basic reason is that he, 
unlike Wells, could say: ‘Ave crux spes unica.’ 
He wrote too much, on too many things; he 
talked too arrogantly; he lectured down. But he 
was a poet. 

Lady, when your lovely head 

Droops to sink among the Dead. 
I know that this is not fashionable poetry in the 
eyes of any of the rival establishments, but one 
blessing of being brought up on Belloc is that 
you are free from, or, at any rate, can loosen, the 
links of fashion. Here is shown a great character 
and, at moments, a great man. 
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Elizabethan Parliament 


Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments. 1584-1601. By 
Professor Sir J. E. Neale. (Cape, 30s.) 
Tuts volume completes one of the most important 
historical achievements of our generation. Thirty 
years ago we knew little more about the Parlia- 
ments of the reign of Elizabeth than Froude did. 
Over many years of devoted labour Professor 
Sir John Neale has revealed the astonishing range 
of MS. sources still untapped. Now these diaries 
have been tracked down, their contents analysed, 
collated and exploited with the most effortless 
technical skill. Sir John probably knows more 
about any Elizabethan House of Commons than 
most MPs know about their own. With the House 
of Lords it is different, owing to an almost com- 
plete absence of diaries. Since the Lords were still 
in a real sense the upper house, our knowledge 

of Elizabeth’s Parliaments is still incomplete. 
For the Commons there is an enthralling story 
to tell, full of vivid incident and fascinating per- 
sonalities. Sir John’s new evidence leads to 
reassessments: Sir Christopher Hatton ceases to 
be the court butterfly of our textbooks and 
becomes an able leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Job Throckmorton emerges as a brilliantly 
witty speaker, and his claim to the authorship of 
the Marprelate Tracts is thereby strengthened. 
But more significant points are convincingly 
established. There was a great deal more 
organised Puritan opposition in early Elizabethan 
Parliaments than historians had _ previously 
realised. So the rhythm of English constitutional 
development is seen to be much more complex 
than we had suspected. Since a diary of the 1601 
House of Commons happened to be printed in 
the seventeenth century, historians came to regard 
this as a very refractory Parliament. They con- 
trasted it with what they believed to be the 
docility of earlier Parliaments: 1601 appeared to 
usher in the conflicts of the Stuart century with 
an inevitable gradualness. Sir John has upset all 
that. There was a far more revolutionary spirit 
in the early Parliaments of the reign, culminating 
in that of 1589, when Puritans inside the Com- 
mons combined with an organised public opinion 
outside to put pressure on the government. After 
1589, opposition in Parliament was muted. It 
became less ideological, more secular: anti- 


clerical rather than Puritan. MPs showed more 
interest in social and economic problems than in 
religion. Sir John sees these last years of the 
reign as a time of growing corruption and repres- 
sion, dominated by the ‘sinister figure’ of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, ‘whose practices were a menace 
to the emergent liberalism of English life.’ 

One reason for the Commons’ declining interest 
in Puritanism may be the alarm which the proper- 
tied classes felt at the Puritan appeal to a wider 
public outside Parliament, in the Marprelate 
Tracts and in their organisation of petitions. 
Spokesmen of the government and hierarchy 
harped insistently and apparently successfully on 
the theme that ‘as they shoot at bishops now, so 
will they do at the nobility also, if they be 
suffered.’ Bishops had no worse a title to their 
estates than lay landlords. A second reason was 
that the defeat of the Armada had freed men from 
fear of foreign Papist intervention: anti-Popery, 
of which the Puritans were the main exponents, 
had always been related to foreign policy. Under 
the Stuarts protestantism and English nationalism 
were again threatened by continental Roman 
Catholicism, and anti-clericalism regained ideo- 
logical overtones. The anti-clericals joined hands 
with those whose preoccupation with economic 
discontents had first been expressed in Elizabeth's 
last Parliaments. Although we use the word 
‘Puritan’ for both. the onposition which fought 
the civil war was very different from that of 1559. 
There is no straight line of evolution. 

Nevertheless, like all first-class history, Sir 
John’s narrative has an air of inevitability about 
it, is always reverberating into the future. Time 
and again he draws our attention to views and 
practices which anticipate later and more sophis- 
ticated opposition techniques. An MP in the Par- 
liament of 1584 specifically proposed that supply 
should not be voted until grievances had been 
redressed. The same House of Commons, to 
Elizabeth's indignation, envisaged a sovereign 
Parliament carrying on the government during an 
interregnum after her death, whilst it determined 
the succession. MPs in 1587 anticipated the Long 
Parliament in wanting to incorporate the Nether- 
lands within the English State, since ‘there only 
is the means of your safety, . . . there only and 





EGON HOSTOVSKY’S 


BRILLIANT NOVEL 


The Charity Ball 


@ “Both exciting and strange. . 
Literary Supplement. 


. it should certainly be read.”—Times 


@ “An original and arresting book, it creates its own mood of restless- 
ness and suspense.’".—Manchester Guardian. 


o “There is a controlled, sane madness about it all, which 1s very much-to 
my taste.”"—MiCHAEL SWAN, Sunday Times. 


o “This is an expert novel, intellectual and touched with farce, its con- 


tinuity of a nightmare sort, original and piquant.”—Birmingham Post. 
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nowhere else is the vent of your com ities’ 
Elizabeth, like James I, believed her oul 
to be so absolute that she might hang a map 
against her laws. She surpassed James in imprison. 
ing or sequestering seven MPs in one Parliament 
Meanwhile, Mr. Cromwell, ‘one of the most sur: 
prising of our discoveries, stands out as the mode 
type of parliamentarian, . . . fearless in defence 
of liberty.’ 

Finally, there is Sir John’s style. He does not 
believe that the ideal history would have ng 
readers. Although he makes no meretricious com 
cessions, he wants to be read and takes pains 
accordingly. The result is triumphantly success. 
ful. The narrative flows evenly, the dramatic 
moments skilfully spotlighted; quotations are apt 
and never too long; characterisation is shrewd 
and vivid. The author does not withhold pungent 
comment, almost participating in the debates him. 
self. He makes free use of modern parallels, some. 
times illuminatingly. Perhaps he looks on the 
Puritans too much in the light of modern political 
groups which he dislikes, and so dismisses too 
lightly their criticisms as ‘propaganda.’ He him- 
self admits that there were real abuses in Church 
and State, and how does one get rid of an abuse 
except by attacking it? 

One modern parallel Sir John does not draw is 


between conventional adulation of Elizabeth and¥ 


conventional adulation of Stalin. For Sir John 
himself worships the Queen, sometimes to excess, 
Can we really believe that Elizabeth was more far- 
sighted than all her advisers in refusing to allow 
any discussion of her successor? Simpler explana 
tions suggest themselves. It worked out all right; 
but it was a terrible gamble with the lives of the 
Queen’s subjects, who might have been exposed 
to civil war if her would-be assassins had been a 
little more competent. Nevertheless, Sir John 
poses the alternatives fairly: ‘an astounding act 
of moral courage or wilfulness.’ Partisanship of 
this sort makes far livelier reading than a bogus 
impartiality, and nobody's pocket is picked since 
the distinction between fact and comment is 
always clear. This is history as it should be 
written. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


French Anthology 


The Penguin Book of French Verse. 3. The 
Nineteenth Century. Introduced and edited 
by Anthony Hartley. (Penguin Books, 5s.) 


Tuis is an excellent anthology. 
arouse one’s worst instincts.. Like the peevis 
guest at Tom Brown’s Oxford breakfast party 
one cries, ‘What, no larks?’ The selection ma 
be as full as the table was loaded: 
one’s first thought is what may be lacking. The 
problem is to decide what period nineteenth 
century French poetry covers, and 
1913-17 would seem suitable dates, with 
Apollinaire as the first poet of the twentieth 
century and Valéry breaking his long silence. Ye 
Valéry follows Mallarmé in the most natural way 


and was not Rimbaud the first ‘modern’ Frenchy 
poet? But an anthology of modern French poetry 


must surely begin with Baudelaire? The editor's 


problems are indeed difficult. Mr. Hartley hag 


done the only possible thing and ended hi 
anthology more or less on the stroke of midnigh 
December 31, 1899. Let us hope that a twentie 
century volume will follow, with Jammes, Toule! 
and Regnier as a bridgehead: the two boo 
could be bound together logically and happily. 
Meantime, it is not fitting to nag about the inco 
clusive ending of the present section. Very f 
poets have the good taste to die at the most 
appropriate time, like Emmanuel Signore 
(1872-1900). Albert Samain, who is not included 
here, also died tactfully in 1900. Verhaeren di 
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not die until 1916, but his best volume, Les Villes 
Tentaculaires. appeared in 1895, the year that saw 
Raymond de la Tailhéde’s De la Métamorphose 
des fontaines. He died in 1938. 

Omissions number Casimir Delavigne, Auguste 
Barbier and de Banville. The last seems a mistake. 
We can do without the harmonious insipidities 
of Sully Prudhomme, but surely there was room 
for one at least of Les Stalactitesx? De Banville’s 
metrical ingenuity alone entitles him to a place. 
But the editor must be allowed a personal taste 
or the anthology would be flavourless. Mr. 
Hartley dislikes Moréas, who, indeed, like Viclé 
Griffin, is second rate. Yet one cannot help wish- 
ing they were represented. These are perhaps 
jealous quibbles: the volume is packed with good 
things, beginning, suitably enough, with two 
Béranger ballads. Marceline Desbordes-Valmore 
follows with La Promenade d’automne. Two or 
three of the shorter poems might have given a 
better impression of her melancholy charm; and 
Lamartine is represented by only three poems, 
including Le Lac. He is not in the fashion. De 
Vigny is adequately dealt with, as are de Musset 
and Leconte de Lisle, but Gautier might have been 
allowed more space. Hugo’s riches set the antholo- 
gist a hopeless task. It is pleasant to find three of 
the prose poems of Aloysius Bertrand. Mr. Hart- 
ley rightly includes prose poems by Baudelaire 
and Mallarmé, and, of course, by Rimbaud. He 
even gives us some pages of the overrated Mal- 
doror, There is little to complain of in a collection 
that includes no fewer than ten poems by Gérard 
de Nerval, sixteen by Baudelaire, thirteen by 
Mallarmé, twelve by Verlaine and ten by 
Rimbaud. It is a pity there was not room for 
Le Bateau Ivre. Here are Hérédia, Corbiére and 
Laforgue—in fact everything one has a right to 
expect in 300 pages. At five shillings this is a 
bargain, especially as it contains a first-class 
editorial introduction, and a workmanlike prose 
translation of each wonderful poem. 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


Rubbish Raker 


Five Fags a Day. By John Petty. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 


To those of us who have been brought up in what 
we consider to be normal conditions, in moderate 


wealth, health and happiness; to those of us who 
like to believe we are endowed with normal 
attributes, the senses of humour and proportion, 
self-discipline and a modicum of selflessness, 
John Petty seems to come from another world. 
For he is one of the Angry Ones, one of the ever- 
growing brigade of young men who live in a 
state of perpetual indignation tempered by bouts 
of acute self-pity. It is hard to understand them, 
harder still to love them, but they are too disturb- 
ing to be dismissed with a shrug. 

John Petty makes his living by picking waste 
metal off ‘tips’ near Walsall. Though suffering 
from a severe physical disability, though con- 
stantly racked with pain, he journeys miles every 
day in every weather to rake through rubbish, 
facing further hardships in the shape of bellicose 
rival rakers, police, and rats, in surroundings of 
unparalleled desolation. At night time he writes 
—and writes extremely well—with an invalid 
father and mother going insane as company. 

Mr. Petty conforms to no known pattern. He is 
neurotic, articulate, and fastidious, yet chooses to 
work with illiterates and bullies. He is not 
brandishing a political torch. He is only occasion- 
ally aware of class distinctions. He does not 
markedly range himself on the side of the under- 
Privileged and yet his book, with its searing 


descriptions of poverty and misery, might be the 


work of an anarchist. His ability to make vivid 
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the scenes he portrays is only equalled by his 
capacity for self-absorption. For, like all who feel 
they are outcasts, who cannot fit into the con- 
temporary mould, John Petty relates everything 
to himself. All the cruel brilliant passages in his 
book as well as the sudden dives into senti- 
mentality come from a man who is supremely 
aware of his own importance. 

A poet, a dreamer, scratching for aluminium 
runnings on a scrap heap, with a tearing pain in 
his chest, Mr. Petty has not so much been rejected 
by the Welfare State as rejected it. He is an 
uncompromising individualist, and like some sick 
eagle, bats his wings in the face of the world 
from the top of his sad slags, rather than come 
down and be caged. Happily he writes with a 
golden quill, and his record of a baffling life spent 
with Dickensian characters in a lunar landscape 
makes memorable reading. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


I Spy 

Real Life Spies. By Bernard Newman. (Hutchin- 

son, 10s. 6d.) 
Canaris. By K. H. Abshagen. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 
Secret Weapons—Secret Agents. By Jacques 

Bergier. (Hurst and Blackett, 18s.) 
Great True Spy Adventures. Selected by Alfred 

Perles. (Arco, 15s.) 
BERNARD NEWMAN’s book on spying, though 
intended for children, does well as a primer on 
the subject. To the author espionage is clearly, 
and regrettably, not what it was. How much more 
ingenious spies were when messages were passed 
by word of clothes-line, embroidery, invisible 
inks, when Baden-Powell could roll two cigarettes 
under the eyes of his captors and smoke away the 
evidence against him, when the whole business 
was not bedevilled by politics! He is not, mind 
you, afraid to face the present. ‘Germany,’ he 
frankly admits, ‘is not the only country interested 
in spying.’ And he devotes a chapter each to the 
jumbo Russian espionage service with its quarter 
of a million spies and counter-spies, and to the 
atomic spies. But as he says, these chapters are 
not very pleasant. It is good to be back with the 
Germans where at least you know where you are. 

Canaris takes us out of this Buchan world and 
into the half-world of Ambler. One of Newman’s 
points is that there is no procedure laid down for 
becoming a spy. Most spies, in fact, have 
espionage thrust upon them. (‘There's a big batch 
of prisoners coming into the cage. These Fritzes 
don’t talk freely. Now, here’s a German uniform 
—get into it. Now I'll brief you——’) This was 
true of Admiral Canaris. He first became a spy in 
1915, when a lieutenant in the German Navy, 
through the accident of possessing a fake Chilean 
passport. And then in 1935, as his not particularly 
distinguished naval career was drawing to its 
close, he was made chief of Abwehr, the Military 
Intelligence Service. This time it was because he 
was the only man available for what had become, 
somewhat arbitrarily, a naval appointment. How- 
ever, once resigned to being a master spy he 
shaped promisingly. His flair for double-dealing 
and self-protection, or what K. H. Abshagen 
blandly calls his tact and his custom of calculating 
the consequence of his actions, enabled him. to 
build up an extremely effective organisation, and 
also, until 1944, to keep it out of the hands of its 
rivals, the Gestapo. 

Abshagen’s purpose is to show that Canaris was 
in constant opposition to Hitler's aims and 
methods. Clearly Canaris did have misgivings, did 
try to stiffen the Generals’ resistance to Hitler, 
and did try to mitigate some of the bestialities of 
the regime. But since he also enthusiastically 
championed Franco in 1936 and for nine years 
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Empire of the Air 


THE ADVENT OF THE AIR AGE 
Viscount Templewood 


**Will be welcomed by all who enjoy a narrative of 
great events finely written.” 
—SIR JAMES BARNES, OBSERVER 
‘Delightful. Reveals more of the inner story than has 
been available before.” 
—PETER MASEFIELD, SUNDAY TIMES 2lIs. 


Stuart Cloete 


The African Giant 
**The best up-to-date book on Africa.”-—scoTsMAN 
**Unusually readable” —p. QUENNELL, DAILY MAIL 
Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


The Living Sea 


By John Crompton, an author who has made 
natural history “‘at once informative, amusing 
and exciting.” Some reviews of previous books: 


C. V. WEDGWOOD. “One of the most exciting books 
I have come across.”-—THE HUNTING WASP 


HAROLD NICOLSON. “What interesting things he 
has to tell us.’”-—Wways OF THE ANT 


JOHN BETJEMAN. “An experience I shall never 
forget’’.—THE HUNTING WASP 


JOHN MOORE. “As exciting as a detective story.” 
—THE SPIDER The Living Sea is illustrated, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Guns of Navarone 


Alistair MacLean 


The new novel to follow the fabulous success of 
his H.M.S. ULYSSES (300,000 sold). 


**An insistently gripping tale”—scotsman 


“Almost in the Buchan class.’”-—EVENING STANDARD 
14s. 


Margery Sharp 
The Eye of Love 


‘*This wonderful novel. I don’t think I’ve so often 
laughed or nearly cried over any novel for quite a long 
time.””-—ELIZABETH BOWEN 13s. 6d. 


Leo Walmsley 


The Happy Ending 


Continues the autobiography begun in The Golden 
Waterwheel of which Daphne du Maurier wrote “It’s 
the best thing you’ve ever done.” 14s. 


Ngaio Marsh 


Off with his Head 


**] doubt if she has ever written a better thriller.” 
—NEWS CHRONICLE 12s. 6d. 


Woman of Straw 


Catherine Arley 


**Quite horrifyingly good” writes Francis Illes of 
this new Crime Club discovery. 12s. 6d. 
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My Secret Diary of 


the Dreyfus Case 
MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


“This day by day diary by one who played an 
important part behind the scenes has more than 
any other book given me the sense of drama, the 
pathos and the absurdity of the affair and a clear 
view of the bizarre characters involved.”-—Graham 
Greene. 2is. 


Good-bye to 


Uncle Tom 
J.C. FURNAS 


“A scholarly attack on Uncle Tom’s Cabin ani its 
author, launched with vigour. Mr. Furnas has 
performed a great service in attempting to get at 
the truth about Mrs. Stowe and in measuring her 
heresies against recent studies of the race problem.” 
—The Times. 30s. 





The Frightened 


Giant 
CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


Arrested, imprisoned without trial, finally de- 

ported, Belfrage’s experiences have not shaken his | 

faith in the destiny of the U.S.A. 18s. 
| 





D. J. ENRIGHT 
Heaven Knows Where 


“A highly enjoyable frolic in Utopia.” 

— Manchester Guardian. 
“A pleasantly unusual book, refreshing as a 
pineapple. "—Observer 16s. 


was responsible for all the activities of the 
Abwehr, it is a little difficult to feel with Abshagen 
that his execution by the Gestapo in 1945 was a 
Calvary. 

A more agreeable spy is Jacques Bergier. He 
belongs very much to our present world of spy- 
ing where the vital facts are scientific formule, 
not troop movements or diplomatic intrigues. He 
is the sole survivor of a trio of Free Zone 
Frenchmen who kept London up to date on the 
development of the V1 and V2. Daily they risked 
death at the hands of the Abwehr, the Gestapo, 
and, such was the complexity of its organisation, 
other members of the Resistance. And that, in 
spite of their conviction that they were not being 
taken seriously. Yet he tells their story in Secret 
Weapons—Secret Agents with humour and 
scarcely any bitterness. He seems grateful that the 
Allies did sometimes use this hard-won intelli- 
gence to save their own lives. 

Great True Spy Adventures unites all the 
worlds, running from Mata Hari to the Petrovs, 
via the Irgun and Operation Cicero. While many 
of the stories are of the ‘Gott in Himmel!’ school, 
the incredible bravery of these people comes 
through all the melodramatics. Like all stories 
about spies, they make you ask, Would I have 
behaved as well in their position? 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Navigation 

The Haven-Finding Art: A History of Naviga- 

tion from Odysseus to Captain Cook. By 

E. G. R. Taylor. (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 
PROFESSOR TAYLOR has borrowed the title of her 
book from the Elizabethan translator of a Dutch 
work on navigation. In language that most 
readers will understand she has traced the 
heritage of navigational skill from Pheenician to 
Greek, from Greek to Italian, Italian to Portu- 
guese, and so to the English. Slowly, painfully, 
and with many a sacrifice, precision and cer- 
tainty grew, To the professional, private ‘know- 
how’ of the sailor that sprang from ten thousand 
thousand observations of winds, tides, stars and 


soundings was added in the calculations of the 


scholars. As the Dark Ages ended, the study of 
mathematics and astronomy revived and the 
magnetic compass was added to the stock of 
navigational aids. The scattered directions known 
to Mediterranean sailors were collected by 
Italian scholars, and the relatively educated 


| pilots of Venetian, Genoese and other Italian 


| ships came habitually to sail with compass, chart 


FRANK FREEDMAN 


| and sailing directions. As the centre of economic 


gravity shifted west and north from the Mediter- 


| ranean, the task of correcting the errors of com- 


This side of 
Holman’s Hill 


A first novel of extraordinary tension, brilliantly 
re-creating the hospital world, its doctors, nurses 
and patients: the story of a dying man who would 
not tell the doctors what was wrong 12s. 6d. 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Baby Doll 


** That rare thing, a film script which makes easy 
and vivid reading.”"—The Times. 12s. 6d. 


ecker & Warburg 


pass and chart passed to the navigators from the 
Atlantic ports—traditionally (but doubtfully) to 
Columbus himself. Flemish, Dutch and English 
carried on their work, improving and refining 


| charts and instruments to ever-greater accuracy. 


Yet the mid-eighteenth century found the prob- 
lem of longitude still unsolved. The answer to 
this, as to many other problems of precision 
reckoning, came from one of those north-country 
craftsmen-emigrants to London—in this case 
John Harrison, the inventor of a marine chrono- 
meter of unprecedented accuracy. At last, as 
Professor Taylor says, ‘landmark or no landmark, 
the sailor knew precisely where he was—or had 
the means to know. He did indeed at long last 
possess the Haven-Finding Art.’ 

Although its subject is technical, this is one of 
those books that can help to make history more 
real. Navigation is a subject that sailors and lands- 
men conspire (for quite different reasons) to take 
for granted: sailors because it is too obvious, lands- 
men because it is too obscure to explain. Historians 
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usually neglect it, though most of what they Write 
about could never have happened but for the 
Steady progress which men made in finding their 
way about, which is here recorded with a clarity 
which only fails when the descriptive method 
itself must needs fail. Some things you can only 
learn by doing them. There is one weakness: the 
contribution of the Netherlands— surely one of 
the most interesting and important—is given 
lamentably short shrift. As makers of maps 
charts, and nautical instruments of all kinds the 
Dutch led the world for at least a century and q 
half. Here Lucas Waghenaer, whom English 
sailors immortalised in their ‘waggoners,’ gets his 
due. The neglect of the rest throws the latter parts 
of the book somewhat out of balance. 





CHARLES WILSon & 


Looking Back in Protest 


Look Back in Anger. By John Osborne. (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) 7 


THE Operation slip is signed, sealed and delivered, 
the lights are on and the instruments laid out, 
the heavy breathing of the surgeon mingles with 
the hiss of the steriliser; and who should be 
wheeled in but John Osborne's problem-child, 
stripped of its Royal Court clothes, anzsthetised 
into inactivity by print, and its agonised belly 
bared to the knife. The great question can at last 
be answered: what on earth is wrong with the 
patient? 

After several hours of nerve-wracking explora. 
tion it is evident that there is nothing organically 
wrong at all, Construction? A trifle distended 
here and there but nothing dangerous. Language? 
A little hypertrophy perhaps, but this may be all 
to the good. Characterisations? A few nervous 
spasms and one superfluous organ, still nothing 
fatal about that. We can only take it that the 
whole trouble is psychosomatic and sew up the 
sufferer as fast as anyone will hand us the gut. 

Exchanging the operating table for the psychia- 
trist’s couch has its drawbacks. For instance, 
remarks that one might in the ordinary way dis- 
miss as childish jeux d'esprit assume a horrid sig- 
nificance. Take the following striking fancy: 
‘She will pass away, my friends, leaving a trail 
of worms gasping for laxatives behind her—from 
purgatives to Purgatory.’ What is sinister about 
this is not that it is morbid and unpleasant—we 
get plenty of that in the consulting room—but 
that it is a clumsy and passionate attempt to shock 
the bourgeois, surely a case of development 
retarded about thirty years. And in case it is said 
that | am foisting on to Mr. Osborne the opinions 
of one of his characters—a crazy kid if ever there 
was one—here is a piece from a stage direction 
for which Mr. Osborne alone can claim credit (he 
is describing the hard, genteel woman who, in 
spite of herself, throws her body to the non-U 
hero): ‘Her sense of matriarchal authority makes 
most men who meet her anxious not only to please 
but impress, as if she were the gracious repre- 
sentative of visiting royalty. In this case the 
royalty of that middle-class womanhood, which is 
so secure in its divine rights that it can tolerate 
the parliament and reasonably free assembly of 
its menfolk.’ One has only to read this to see al 
once, what one had suspected from watching the 4 
play, that the social opinions and prejudices of § 
Jimmy Porter bear quite a lot of resemblance (0% 
those of Mr. Osborne himself. One can, therefore, § 
without many qualms, measure the claim (nol, 
to be fair, made by himself) that Mr. Osborne 
speaks for his generation by looking directly at 
his hero, and conclude, again without many 
qualms, that it is a ludicrous one. ; 

For Jimmy Porter is in fact a dodo. He is an 
Angry Young Man, sure; he is an Outsider, sure.§ 
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luxurious long drink with either... 


Mr Brandyman makes a 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
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But it is not our own society that he is excluded 
from and furious with, but that of the Thirties. 
He gatecrashes weekends and house parties (as if 
anyone had the money to give them these days); 
he talks bitterly of the afterglow of the long 
Edwardian sunset (as if it had not long since faded 
from the sky); he goes to what he sneeringly calls 
a White Tile University and hasn't the gumption 
to do more than keep a provincial sweet-stall (as 
if intellectuals were still hit by the slump). 

‘Aha,’ says the more subtle surveyor of the 
contemporary scene, ‘you have missed the point. 
What he (and we) are really angry about is not 
having anything to be angry about. He is an 
Outsider by temperament with nothing to be out- 
side—fearfully frustrating.’ This interpretation 
derives from a single passage where Jimmy says 
‘There aren't any good, brave causes left. If the 
big bang does come and we all get killed off, it 
won't be in aid of the old-fashioned grand design. 
It'll be just for the Brave New Nothing-thank- 
you-very-much,’ thereby, according to the pun- 
dits, speaking for us all. I suppose some people 
believe this, and I suppose, too, that even when 
we are all adjusted to present circumstances many 
people will be angry because they are not angry 
that there is nothing to be angry about. But do 
we, therefore, as a generation, spend our time 
tilting against thin air, so frustrated because the 
last real windmill has been pulled down that we 
must manufacture them again in our mind's eye, 
like that middle-class Waste Land which Jimmy 
wants to sweep away and over whose inmates his 
sexual victory is so lovingly celebrated? I doubt 
it. We are all far too busy trying to humanise the 
spacious, but still rather drab, blocks of flats 
which have sprung up in their place, a less glamo- 
rous, but far more rewarding, occupation. 

If 1 am right, then Look Back in Anger is either 
the expression of an unrepresentative and per- 
nicious nostalgia of bitterness or a play with an 
anachronistic hero. If, as I prefer to think, it is 
the latter. no great harm is done, for it is also a 
brilliant picture of a neurotic tossing on an 
emotional bed of his own making and talking, as 
no hero has talked for years, in authentic and 
sometimes magnificent modern English. The dif- 
ference between a hero talking modern English 
and a Modern English Hero talking is obvious 
and vital-—or so it seems to one protesting, if not 
precisely angry, young man. DAVID WATT 
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New Novels 


The Fountain Overflows. By Rebecca West. 
(Macmilian, 16s.) 
Banns of Marriage. By Tom Ingram. (Constable, 
15s.) 
Don’t Go Near the Water. By William Brinkley. 
(Cape, 16s.) 
This Side of Holman’s Hill. By Frank Freedman. 
(Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 
Kampong. By Ronald Hardy. (Muller, 13s. 6d.) 
The Fountain Overflows is beautifully written, 
less brilliant and more muted in tone than we 
might expect from a novel by Miss Rebecca West, 
but no less perceptive. Is the perception and intel- 
ligence rather undirected, as if it was unable to 
find both a true and compellingly shareable 
outlet for itself and was turning back into a world 
in which it need not. be so vigilant of the needs 
and preoccupations of an audience? Possibly. 
The period is about 1900, and the book has a 
curious air, perhaps deliberate, perhaps not, of 
having been conceived about twenty years earlier 
than that. The narrator is a little girl, one of a 
family of four, and she is a very Victorian child 
in that she regards herself and her sisters and 
brother not as children but as imperfect little 
adults, handicapped among the epigrams, the 
nuances, and the speaking looks of the grown- 
up world and excited by dramas of which they 
can never grasp the continuity. At least this is 
the kind of child the narrator is in retrospect; she 
makes none of those modern efforts, which have 
reached such an incredibly high standard of 
simulation, to get back inside a totally childish 
world with its own insulated and sacred lusts and 
discoveries. And she is pre-Proust and Pre-What 
Maisie Knew too, because before everything else 
she puts responsibility, family pride and cohesion, 
and making one’s way in the world. A Victorian 
child in fact, out of Mrs. Hemans or Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, but none the worse for that and 
none the less convincing either. There is her 
journalist father, fighter for lost causes, poor, 
selfish, mysterious and irresistible—the child's 
awareness of the tension between him and her 
mother, a gallant, family-hearted neurotic, is the 
most satisfying part of the book. This tension 
does not worry the child unduly because she takes 
for granted the bond between herself and her 
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mother and father but is indifferent to the bond 
between them, even a little incrediflous of it 
After all they only know each other. This kind of 
accuracy is leisurely however, not very dramatic 
And drama is still further reduced by the niceness 
of people which again seems here a kind of 
sensible accuracy. The Fountain Overflows has a 
quality which is now quite out of fashion in the 
novel, though still found in memoirs, and handled 
on this scale and with this punctiliousness it jg 
very effective and makes one glad that the book 
will be continued. 

On its own miniature scale I found Banns of 
Marriage the most enjoyable book of the week. 
Its author is clearly devoted to Victoriana, of 
the most rich, gross and tangible kind. He knows 
exactly what kind of top-hat was worn by rail. 
way signalmen in 1846; kow a rustic arbour was 
erected; and how one’s manservant would give 
one a bath at a seaside villa, afterwards rubbing 
one down with Forskahl’s alcohol—‘a most 
restorative lotion.’ But for all this kind of period 
expertise Mr. Ingram has written a genuine novel, 
and in a poker-faced way he deploys his collec. 
tion of meaningful material objects so that they 
reveal the inside of the placid scene, rather as if 
Miss Compton-Burnett used disputed wool-work 
and engorged pineapples to convey her plot 
instead of elliptic dialogue. Mr. Ingram’s method, 
if I understand it rightly, enables his characters 
to remain genuinely mysterious and at the same 
time fascinating in their ordinariness, as the cast 
of a consciously period novel so seldom do. Not 
that all the characters are ordinary—Mr. Noames, 
a Cleric devoted to viticulture and practical jokes, 
is a notable exception. Mr. Ingram is surely right 
in making the new railway his most important 
symbol of feeling: there is an account of a walk 
through a tunnel which reminded me of a similar 
scene in Hardy’s A Laodicean. In the nineteenth 
century there did seem to be some odd equation 
between railways and the awakening of love. 

Don't Go Near the Water is a piece of rather 
heavy humour about goings-on in the public 
relations department of the American navy in 
wartime. It is obviously very popular in America 
and has been freely compared to The Caine 
Mutiny, though this would seem about as apt as 
comparing Brigadier Gerard to The Secret War. 
Like most determined burlesque it suffers from 
a total lack of character development: the hilar- 
ious episodes are the thing, and the poor officers 
involved just have to get in there and be good 
for laughs. But inside these limits it is excellent 
value. There is a ghastly female correspondent 
who gets on board a cruiser and has her black 
underclothes hoisted to the mast-head as the ship 
goes into action, And there are opportunities for 
rather more subtle amusement about the 
extremely idle life led by naval advertising men, 
who regularly hit the sack between meals and 
when the bar is closed. 

By contrast This Side of Holman’s Hill is a 
grimly complete little account of illness and its 
effect on the individual. If anyone wants to know 
what it feels like to have Krohn’s disease and 
to be waiting in hospital for a diagnosis, this is 
the chance to find out. The sudden unexplained 
terrors of hospital life, the advanced but cumber- 
some techniques of trial and error, the refusal to 
use s2datives which may cloud the clinical picture 

-all these modern horrors are fully and harrow- 
ingly explored. But though the book ends hope- 
fully and the author obviously wan’ to leave a 
more balanced and less raw impression than he 
does, his attempts at doing this through his 
characters are not very successful. Here the 
intestines are the thing. 

Kampong is also about hospitals—in this case 
the efforts of a United Nations team in Java to 
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stamp out an outbreak of tropical disease. Mr. 
Hardy seems to me to be a very accomplished 

assembler of words into quick little vignettes of 
climate or feeling, but unable to make these 
cohere into the three- dimensional world of a 
book. A single sentence may show why this is. 
‘Rain sheeted suddenly and the yellow dripped 
on the hill like shaken liquid.’ It is all too breath- 
Jess and vivid, and the desires of the characters, 
though intelligently and charitably apprehended, 
are nowhere quite seen as real—certainly nothing 
like so real as Mr. Freedman’s hero in his hospi- 
tal. Realism is an odd thing: when done profes- 
sionally it so seldom seems to come off. 


JOHN BAYLEY 


Do-Gooder 


My Life and Crimes. By Reginald Reynolds. 
(Jarrolds, 18s.) 
At the age of six, the alithor heard his parents 
discussing Original Sin. Under the impression 
that this was Reginald’s Sin, he accepted then and 
there his fate as a scapegoat of authority, and 
although it is well known that authority doesn’t 
mind sin, it does mind crime, so when Mr. 
Reynolds refused to pay a fine for riding his 
bicycle without lights he spent a week in Exeter 
Gaol, to see what prison life was like. Curiosity 
and protest have been, in fact, the guiding 
instincts in Mr. Reynolds's life, and certainly these 
are qualities that make entertaining auto- 
biography. In 1929, finding little scope for rebel- 
lion as a commercial traveller, he became one of 
Gandhi's right-hand men in the civil disobedience 
campaign. This won him a CID dossier and was 
the start of an amicable war with the police, 
which has continued ever since. It was obviously 
time, in the angry Thirties, for Mr. Reynolds to 
enlist in what Henry Nevinson called ‘the Stage 
Army of the Good’—that gallant band of cranks 
and crusaders who form, as it were, the Anti- 
Establishment. So after supervising young thugs 
for a spell, he became secretary of the No More 
War Movement and fought a Bloomsbury battle 


against Fascism, Communism, Zionism, the 
League of Nations, the ILP—in fact, against 
officialdom of every colour. It was charac- 


teristic that his marriage to Ethel Mannin should 
be celebrated by a visit to ‘an All Horror pro- 
gramme of flicks, with Boris Karloff—our 
favourite comedian—as the Son of Frankenstein 
and Bela Lugosi as Dracula.’ Fame came para- 
doxically when the idealistic pacifist turned 
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Pantagruelian and wrote a history of the water 
closet entitled Cleanliness and Godliness. The 
respectability which followed from this has not, 
however (and luckily) absolved Reginald’s Sin— 

‘trouble, he says, ‘is something I am always 
expecting.’ 

The younger generation, it is said, doesn’t like 
trouble, or causes, or cranks; the Stage Army of 
the Good is lacking recruits. Are we, I wondered 
after reading this book, more afraid of being 
laughed at than our parents were? Certainly it is 
refreshing to find a crank who laughs at himself 
as pleasantly as Mr. Reynolds, even if the laughter 
is sometimes a little lopsided with vanity. 


MARIGOLD HUNT 


The Cathedral 


Rebuilding S. Paul’s after the Great Fire of 
London. By Jane Lang. (Oxford, 42s.) 
Lector, si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
So ends the short, proud, Latin epitaph the 
younger Wren had inscribed on his father’s tomb 
in St. Paul’s. But while circumspection can expose 
the genius, it cannot tell the laborious tale of its 
realisation, the almost infinite capacity for en- 
during pains demanded of that genius before it 
could reach this crowning expression. This re- 
quires the knowledge and circumstance and 
imaginative sympathy shown by Miss Jane Lang. 

St. Paul’s is a work of inspired cerebration, 
posing few disquieting questions and making no 
concessions to fancy or rhetoric. It seems a facile 
construction ex nihilo, Aphrodite-born on the 
shell of Ludgate Hill. It owes little to baroque 
models (of which Wren’s only acquaintance was 
a short visit to Italy and a few months in Paris), 
and derives from no native tradition. Yet the 
problems it raised were specifically English and 
Anglican. The vast space beneath the dome, the 
structurally Gothic chancel were Wren’s answers 
to the problems of using the architecture of 
humanism for Church of England purposes: how 
to make an auditory of a mass-house, while pre- 
serving in stone the apostolical continuity of the 
Caroline with the medieval Ecclesia Anglicana. 

It is a long tale. The new St. Paul’s was 
not finished until almost sixty years after the old 
was destroyed. But the history of the re- 
building goes back before the Great Fire. In 
Charles I's reign Inigo Jones built on a new west 
end, a cunningly contrived Roman temple, and 
Wren himself had put out plans for further 
restoration. But the Norman builders had done 
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their work too well. With all the resources at 
the disposal of Caroline demolition agents it took 
some twenty years before the old building was 
dismantled. The building of the new took longer. 
The last stone in its lantern was placed by the 
younger Wren who was born in the year when 
the foundation stone was laid. 

In the meantime fortune wavered. The con- 
tingencies of royal favour, popular support; the 
alternate prominence of high and low church- 
manship and Whig and Tory politics; drastic 
changes of design and shortage of funds— 
despite a coal tax diverted to this end; the 
jealousy of subordinates and the trade-union-like 
intransigence of the Portland stone quarriers, all 
conspired to make progress intolerably tedious. 
And, as if this was not enough, natural disasters 
—flood, storm, ice, fire and the geology of 
London—did their worst as well. 

Yet somehow the greatest work of art in 
London was finished. Miss Lang reveals not 
only the personal but some of the practical 
problems that had to be faced, most of which may 
not have even occurred to the lay reader. One 
commends this admirable book by transposing 
Wren’s epitaph: Circumspectator, si monumen- 
tum requiris, lege. GERARD IRVINE 


Lot’s Wife 


Wit Jordan and Israel in uneasy peace, silence still 
reigns over the wilderness of Judaea, and a visitor to 
Qumran and the caves of the Dead Sea finds nothing 
but solitude and the signs of former occupation, both 
ancient and modern. The silence of Qumran is not 
shared by its would-be interpreters. Scholarly contri- 
butions continue to breed fast, although all the finds 
are not yet published. It is hard to believe from the 
massive bibliographies that the work of assessment is 
only just beginning; but it seems unlikely that any- 
thing startlingly new will now emerge from the finds, 
except perhaps hidden treasure. 

Besides the learned works there is a growing num- 
ber of books for the general reader. They provide 
admirable floor space for the fanatical extremist, the 
die-hard apologist and the militant agnostic. Professor 
F. F. Bruce is none of these. Like Lot’s wife, he has 
not been afraid to look back in the direction of the 
Cities of the Plain, and his Second Thoughts on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Paternoster Press, 10s. 6d.), al- 
though they are not so monumental as a pillar, are 
certainly well seasoned with salt. Succinct and dis- 
criminating in choice of facts, fair-minded in inter- 
pretation, sensible and scholarly in his conclusions, 
Professor Bruce has produced the best and most 
readable book on the subject in England—and at a 
reasonable price. HUGH MONTEFIORE 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 925 


ACROSS 
1 Iced escallop in trifles (12). 
9 It’s funny, but those who indulge in it aren”! 
peevish (5-4). 
10 I halt for the big stick (5). 
11 ‘—— not to make reply’ (Tennyson) (6). 
12 Mistress Edith on the bend (4-4). 
13 Agrees, so discovers bores (6). 


15 = s sliced before confused glee; how roguish! 
) 


18 A bit ot Rome in Lancashire (8). 

19 Fish on ice (6). 

21 ‘As does eternity: cold ——!’ (Keats) (8) 

23 Wycherley’s was just plain (6). 

2% Mineral announcement from the mountains (5). 
27 A fruitful winner (9). 

28 Specify beforehand repeated gins (12). 





DOWN 


1 A flower for Ethelberta’s young sister (7). 

2 Ten pounds possibly—of garlic? It’s a hundred T 
to nothing (5). 

3 Donkey’s wanted at once on the beach (9). 

4 ‘—— indeed is gone with all its Rose’ (Omar 
Khayyam) (4). B 

5 Moreover, I am pleased with Solon (8). 

6 A girl among the Greeks: she is four-fifth: 
French (5). 

7 The tip of the furrow (7). 

8 Spenser gets three over theeight and is upright! (8) 


14 The girl’s got her shoes on all wrong (8). 

16 Suitable though not quite for running a pub (2, 7). 

17 Under canvas (8). 

18 Dad’s got foot trouble; try a maize treatment (7). 

20 ‘Why, as a woodcock to my own ——, Osric’ 
(Shakespeare) (7). 

22 Heaven’s first law, according to Pope (5). 

24 A mail unsorted is bewitched (5). 

25 Lightships by the sound of them (4) 


‘wo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe odition “4 Chambers’s [ wentieth Century Dictionary 


‘nd a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution 
opened after noon on February 12 and addressed: Sena No. 925, 99 Gower St., London, WCI 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary New Version is recommended for Crosswords 


20 


26 





Solution on February 15 


The winners of Crossword No. 923 are: Mr. M. T. M. Crowtey. Balfour 
House, Kincardineshire, and Miss C. M. Bowen 18 Cumberland Road 
Kew. Surrey 
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Solution to No. 923 on page 159 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


SHEPHERDING, which is among the oldest callings in 
the world, has always had its own sort of drama. 
Guarding the flock from the beast is an old 
Biblical picture with a modern counterpart in sheep- 
worrying dogs and stories of the devotion of shep- 
herds to snow-buried sheep. It isn’t a branch of 
agriculture that can be mechanised to any extent. 
Something may have been done about shearing but 
most of the shepherd’s work is done in the old way, 
on foot or, occasionally, from the back of a pony. 
The romance lies in the elemental things associated 
with the flockmaster and his charges as much as 
anything else. Lately, in my part of the world, there 
has been talk of sheep-stealing becoming a serious 
menace. That ancient pastime is supposed to have 
had some romance about it too. Some of us admit 
to having had sheep-stealing ancestors who plied 
their trade even before transportation was at the 
discretion of the judge, who then knew only the rope 
and the tree. There is no such penalty for sheep- 
stealing now and the romance remains in story. 
Modern sheep-stealers, like deer-poachers and 
salmon-snatchers, do their work from cars or suitable 
transport and their reward is not a place in legend 
but in the receiver's profit. To combat this business 
the shepherds plan to register brands and marks, a 
rather complicated affair by virtue of the fact that 
sheep are often sold and resold, carmarked and 
branded several times over 
Tne Sap RIver 

Ours is not an early salmon river, like some in 
the far north. Salmon are not caught until well into 
spring and those in the river now are sickly fish 
falling back to the sea to return again only if they 
survive the attacks of their enemies. The kelt is an 
unlovely fish and, immediately after spawning, a 
poor shadow of the salmon that battled the flood 




















Golden Square, London, W.1. 





With each entry you are required to send the gold 
foil cap from the top of a Dubonnet bottle, 10/6 or 
20/- size. Dubonnet hopes that the contents of the 
HEE bottle may help you to win a tax-free prize, enough to 
#2 = pay for several solid years of keen Dubonnet drinking. 
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and fought through the waterfall in autumn. 
Along with the debris shed by a thousand trees and 
bushes, the flotsam washed through half a score of 
villages, the kelt goes downstream while fresh floods 
scour the path soon to be taken by a new season’s 
run. The miserable kelt is perhaps only the concern 
of the river keeper, who hopes that they will all 
safely make the sea and return in time, just as much 
as he hopes for the first springers in the lower pools. 
Until then the river is a sad place with a burden in 
the shape of these spent and emaciated fish 
PRECIOUS RAIN 

Somehow the collection of rainwater from the 
roof is considered old-fashioned. Civil engineers and 
the like only think in terms of catchment areas in 
remote situations. A million gallons run from roofs 
to a city’s drains, but this is of no consequence. Only 
in dry places like Australia, where they know all 
about conserving rain from the roof, is thought given 
to its collection and use, although it is simple enough 
to purify rainwater and it can be put to thousands of 
purposes once it has been gathered, purified or not. 
Every year more and more water is required, and 
yet the limit of the problem is seen in creating new 
reservoirs in spite of all that might be done to save 
or use water at present going to waste. The question 
hardly comes into the controversy surrounding the 
plan to flood the Tryweryn Valley in North Wales. 
Here it might boil down to when people must be 
turned out of their homes and farms, whether they 
are willing to go or not. This, for some strange 
reason, is uncommonly difficult to convey to citizens 
of a once heavily bombed city or, to be more cor- 
rect, its governors, most of whom stayed in their own 
place through what is commonly called hell and high 
water. 
CLEMATIS 

Clematis which bloom on new wood flower, in 
the main, from July to September, and these should 
be cut back on old-flowered shoots to within six 
inches of the ground. Large-flowered hybrids should 
be lightly treated, removing weak shoots in spring. 





NOW THEN, YOU CLEVER 
SPECTATOR COMPETITORS 


CAN YOU WRITE A > _\ § 


DUBONNET 
ADVERTISEMENT? 


#2 Prizes totalling £750 are offered by Dubonnet Limited 
: for suggestions for Dubonnet advertisements. In 
English. Maximum 36 words each. Send a French 
translation as well if you can. In any case, avoid con- 
vivialities in English which simply won’t translate into 
French. Alf rules and guidance on the back of entry 
forms. Ask for as many as you like from your wine 
merchant or licensed grocer. If that proves difficult, 
write for entry forms (quickly, sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope), to DUBONNET COMPETITION, 37 








ist PRIZE £250 
2nd PRIZE £150 
3rd PRIZE £50 
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The Competition judges are 
MISS YVONNE ARNAUD, SIR ALAN 
P. HERBERT and MR. LESLIE 
MITCHELL. Names of prize- 
winners will be published in the 
Press. Prizes will be awarded 
by M. PAUL DUBONNET af @ 
Presentation Party in London. 
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Those in this class that are late-flowering on new 
wood may be more severely dealt with, but check 
on the type first to avoid serious disappointment. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
H. W. BETTMANN 
BLACK (5 men) 


No. 87. 




















WHITE (6 men 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Larsen: R- 
Q B 8, no threat. | . B-Kt 4; 2 Q-K 6. 1 B 
else; 2 P-Kt 3. 1... Kt (4)-Kt 6;2Q-R 6. 1...Kt 
(4) else; 2 P-Kt 3. Very pretty half-pin problem 


HOW TO IMPROVE (3) 

As the great German master Tarrasch said, “Between 
the opening and the ending God has placed the middle 
game.’ The middle game is not only the richest and 
most difficult part of chess, it is also the part in which 
natural ability is most important and which it is most 
difficult to learn; this is why there is less difference 
(though still a lot) between the professiona! and the 
amateur in the middle game than in either opening or 
ending. 

Nevertheless one can learn, consciously as well as 
unconsciously, even in the middle game. The first 
essential is to play active chess, i.e. to have positive 
ideas and to try to carry them out. Many players do 
quite well with the Sitzkrieg technique; they avoid 
gross blunders, sit tight and wait for their opponent:to 
overreach himself. My own view is that this is a 
nauseating method of play; quite apart from this (which 
is just a matter of personal taste) you will never improve 
if you play in this way, because you are not giving 
yourself a chance to learn—on the other hand, if you 
make positive plans and they fail, you can learn by 
studying why you failed. This leads to the second 
point; study objectively the games you lose to stronger 


Opponents and try to understand why you lost—you | 


will learn far more from your losses than your wins. 
Everyone has characteristic strengths and weaknesses; 
try to discover where you are weak; the consciousness 





For Overseas Readers 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 2 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


In Dr. Archibald Henderson’s immense 
new biography of Bernard Shaw, recently 
published in the United States, occurs this 
extract from a letter by GBS: ‘Yesterday, 
at Massingham’s, John Burns came in. We 
meant to have a great political council; but 
we mostly relaxed and frivolled. (By the 
way, remind me to tell you . . . the story 
of the clergyman and the dentist. It doubled 
up both M and B)... .’ Unfortunately, 
this rib-bender remains untold. Will com- 
petitors, for a prize of six guineas, supply 
the missing story so that we may all be 
doubled up? Limit: 150 words. 

This is the second in a series of occa- 
sional competitions open to all readers 
living outside the British Isles. Entries, 
addressed ‘Overseas Competition No. 2, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 
16. Results on May 3. 
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of your weak points will usually in itself help to cure 
them. If you can find that rarity, an unselfish strong 
player, persuade him to go through your games with 
you and discuss with him positions at which he would 
have played differently from you. To end this list of 
general points, there is the question of learning by 
watching others play, or by reading books or chess 
magazines. How much benefit one gets from that is 


1957 


a matter of temperament. I am inclined to think that, 
if you have the time, one of the best things is to watch 
right through some days of a tournament composed of 
stronger players than yourself. Choose two or thrée 


« games to follow, decide what you would play, and try 


to see why what is played is better; a young player in 
particular can learn a great deal from this. Books and 
magazines I shall have to leave for my next article. 


Woman, War and Wine 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 361 
Report by J. M. Cohen 
The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a translation of Ronsard’s sonnet: 


Le Juge m’a trompé; ma Maitresse m'enserre 
Si fort en sa prison que jen suis tout transi; 
La guerre est @ mon huys. Pour charmer mon souci, 
Page, verse a longs traits du vin dedans mon verre. 
Au vent aille l'amour, le procez et la guerre, 

Et la melancholie au sang froid et noirci. 

Adieu, rides, adieu; je ne vy plus ainsi: 

Vivre sans volupté, c’est vivre sous la terre. 

La Nature nous donne assez d’ autres malheurs 

Sans nous en acquerir. Nud je vins en ce monde, 

Et nud je m’en iray. Que me servent les pleurs, 

Sinon de m'attrister d une angoisse profonde? 

Chassons avec le vin le soin et les malheurs; 

Je combas les soucis quand le vin me seconde. 

Ronsard’s theme was no new one, but a classi- 
cal commonplace; and a number of competitors 
who, with varying degrees of licence, translated 
it into modern terms of police-courts, jiltings and 
the Suez affair, at least proved that it is up to date, 
even though they threw away their chances of 
a prize. A good translation must of course be 
fresh in language; ‘durance vile’-—nobody 
actually perpetrated the phrase—debars a poem 
immediately, but the following lines, from a 
second solution by G. H. S. Jackson, while 
delighting the judge, can only be described, in 
Aldous Huxley’s phrase, as criticism by parody: 

The judge gave me probation. Now my girl 

Keeps nattering she’s in the family way. 

My call-up paper’s come. Let’s have a whirl, 

And celebrate on gin-and-lime today. 
This is more like mock-Villon than mock- 
Ronsard. Ronsard will be solemn and stoical in 
his cups; the contemporary attitude, if I may take 
a half-dozen parody solutions as evidence, is 
ribald with a touch of self-pity. 

Freshness of language wins the first prize of 
three guineas for P. A. T. O'Donnell, whose 
choice of words is pleasantly timeless, though his 
last two lines, since he uses the Shakespearian 
form, suggests the Elizabethan, and is therefore a 
little more resolute than Ronsard’s original. 
A. M. Sayers, who takes the second prize of two 
guineas, seems to me rather too free in his final 
couplet, which is also somewhat over-determined. 
The third place, with a guinea, was harder to 
decide on, since a number of good solutions had 
to be passed over as on the whole less dis- 
tinguished to reward Hilary Corke for a number 
of very good lines partnered by others which 
are almost flippant. ‘Bilked, for instance, is a 
curious choice. Ronsard’s suggestion is, surely, 
that he had the judge squared, and was let down. 
Neither of the other winners catches this implica- 
tion. But ‘bilking’ suggests a failure to pay, which 
comes no nearer. “The judge has played me foul, 
R. Kennard Davis’s solution, is a little better, 
though, to my mind, too literary. Again Mr. 
Corke’s ‘bridewell’ has a sophisticated ring quite 
foreign to Ronsard. Yet from his third line to 
his ninth I feel that he catches the tone of his 
original, and writes much as Ronsard might, had 
he the dubious luck to be reborn today.:Honour- 
able mention goes. to Kenneth Kitchin for a 
Spenserian solution—and I believe the Spenserian 
form was the right one to choose—to R. Kennard 
Davis, to R. J. P. Hewison, and to H. A. C. Evans. 
I am grateful also to Mrs. D. W. Boileau for a 
version in the language of Peter Cheyney. I will 
remember, though with no thought of Ronsard, 
her calendar-motto for 1957: 

Me I don’t worry any. Ain’t no dice 
Lookin’ like stale hamburgers chewed by rats. 





PRIZES 

(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 
Justice forsakes me. In my Mistress’ cell 
So straightly locked, I pine till all grows dim. 
War’s at my gate. To lift the sombre spell, 
Wine, Page, and let it bubble to the brim! 
So to the winds with lawsuits, love and war 
And, ere blood freeze to gall, away with gloom. 
Unravel, brows; thus shall I live no more: 
Abandon pleasure and you haunt the tomb, 
Nature sends ills enough. Why add to these? 
Naked I came to life, and so shall leave. 
What is the use of tears, but to increase 
The load of sorrow under which we grieve? 
Come, Wine, and let us put all cares to flight; 
With such an ally I can stand and fight. 


(A. M. SAYERS) 
My suit has failed. My mistress has me bound 
So dungeon-deep that all my wits are dim; 
War’s at the gate. But let all care be drowned! 
Page, fill my glass with vintage to the brim! 
Cast to the winds love, Justice and the War, 
Tranquillity shall vanquish spleen and gloom: 
Crow’s-feet, begone, I say! Ill frown no more; 
Life without joy’s mere living in a tomb. 
Nature supplies full measure of distress 
Without vain seeking. Naked forth I came, 
And naked go. Why add th’unhappiness 
Of idle tears, such anguish to inflame? 
Nay come, with wine we'll put our ills to route; 
Care shall be banished in a drinking bout. 


(HILARY CORKE) 
The judge has bilked me; and my girl immured 
Me in her bridewell deep to pine away; 
The war is at my door. Yet all is cured, 
Page, by this wine you pour me without stay. 
The hell with love, the law, and the war too; 
With cold-black-blooded melancholy speed! 
I'll not live so. Adieu, wrinkles, adieu! 
Unpleasured life is a grave-life indeed. 
Since nature deals us ills for all our years, 
Why add to them? Naked upon this scene 
I came, will naked go. Then wherefore tears 
Except to keep my sorrows evergreen? 
With Wine Ill chase Vexation out of town, 
And squired by him tilt old Sir Trouble down. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 364 
Set by Naso 


Many readers will be familiar with C. G. 
Leland’s endearing Hans Breitmann and his 
bibulous reminiscences. For memories which 
need refreshing, here is the opening of his ‘Balla 
of the Mermaid’: : 


Der noble Ritter Hugo 
Von Schwillenaufenstein 
Rode out mit shpeer and helmet 
Und he coom to de panks of de Rhine. 
Und oop der rose a meer-maid, 
Vot hadn't got nodings on, 
Und she say ‘Oh, Ritter Hugo, 
Vhere you goes mit yourself alone?’ 


Competitors are asked for all or part of Hans 
Breitmann’s version of one of the following 
stories : La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Ancient 
Mariner, David and Goliath, Macbeth, King 
Alfred and the Cakes, Jonah and the Whale. 
Limit: 20 lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
364, 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, by 
February 12. Results on February 22. 
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Speaking from the Chair 


By CuARLEs H. Grassey, FPI 
Managing Director, British Industrial Plastics Ltd. 





‘FLYING SQUADS’ FOR THE EXPORT 
MARKET 


Every year the British plastics industry exports an 
increasing volume of manufactured materials in the 
form of moulding powders and synthetic resins. The 
present value of these exports (nearly £23 million in 
1955) perhaps presents a modest picture as compared 
with some other industries, but nevertheless is by no 
means inconsiderable in relation to the size of the 
plastics industry and bearing in mind its relatively 
small number of raw materials exporters. 

These exports have shown a spectacular increase 
since prewar days. They have increased nearly six- 
fold since the end of the war and the following figures 
may be of interest: 

Exports of Plastics Materials 
(in thousands of £) 


1938 1948 1951 1953 1955 1956 
(first half) 
377 = 4,703 Ss «16,322, 16,546 922,810 12,842 


What is interesting is that the ready market avail- 
able in the immediate postwar years has been main- 
tained and even in the last three years further substan- 
tial increases have been achieved. This continuing 
steady rise is due to a number of factors, the most 
important of which is increased industrialisation 
abroad, particularly in some of the Far Eastern 
countries, and it is partly due to improvement in the 
quality of materials and to the introduction of new 
materials and press plant. 

Even so, selling is becoming more competitive in 
this as in other industries. Britain has few exportable 
plastics materials that cannot be obtained elsewhere 
and her present large share of the export market in 
these commodities can only be maintained on quality, 
price, after-service and continuity of supply. Of these, 
the latter condition is the most important of all for, 
as the industry has unhappily experienced from time 
to time, the incidence of transport strikes can bedevil 
customer relations more swiftly and disastrously than 
any failing directly attributable to the exporter him- 
self. 

On the score of quality we have nothing to fear, 
for the quality of British materials has shown steady 
and marked improvement, whilst our best press plant 
is second to none. However, even improvements bring 
problems in their train, for they in turn influence the 
techniques of application. It is not sufficiently under- 
stood how rapid has been recent technical progress 
in this industry, nor how wide are the implications 
of innovations and advances, especially when they 
may have to be applied in countries where plastics 
moulding is still in its early days. What is quite clear 
is that export markets obtained cannot become export 
markets secured unless a real effort is made to resolve 
all technical difficulties without delay and with a 
sympathetic understanding given to any of the com- 
mercial implications that arise. 

The requirement, quite simply, is prompt technical 
aid on the spot, and the necessary organisation to 
provide virtually world-wide technical service 


facilities could be achieved by one of these methods: 
1. By combining the functions of Sales and Technical 
Representatives. 
2. By training local technicians. 
(Continued at foot of page 158) 
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_ THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


MR. HARALD PEAKE ANNOUNCES 


LOWER PROFITS BUT EXCELLENT PROGRESS WITH DEVELOPMENT 


IN a year during which excellent progress has con- 
tinued to be made with development work, it is 
particularly disappointing to record a reduction in 
Trading Profit (before depreciation) from £18,313,299 
to £14,228,057. The latter figure is almost identical 
with the 1954 result. 

A year ago it seemed reasonable to hope that the 
higher rate of profit would at least be maintained 
for the reasons that important sections of the second 
development plan would be coming into production 
during the year and further improvements in pro- 
duction methods were being effected. The resulting 
profits might well have made up for the increases in 
costs which could then be foreseen. 

The main cause of the fall in profit was the 
national embargo on overtime working by main- 
tenance craftsmen which affected operations in the 
Steel Division from April 30th to August 7th, 1956. 
This is estimated to have reduced the Company’s 
production of steel ingots by 200,000 tons 

Between March and June, 1956, wage rates 
throughout the industry were increased by ten 
shillings a week. Freight charges were increased by 
five per cent. and coal prices by six per cent. There 
were also increases in the prices of ingot moulds, 
common and refractory bricks and other articles, 

The fall in profit would have been greater but for 
the official increases in iron, steel and tinplate prices, 
averaging about five per cent., which became effective 
from May 7th, 1956. These resulted from an appli- 
cation by the industry made in the early part of that 
year and based on the increased costs of imported ore 
and scrap. 

Outstanding events of the year were the starting 
up of ninety additional coke ovens and of the fourth 
blast furnace. believed to be the largest in Europe, 
in January, 1956. The vast new tinplate works at 
Velindre. five miles north of Swansea. on which 
approximately £21,000,000 is being spent. started 
production on a small scale in July, 1956. Units of 
these magnitudes take some months to achieve 
economic rates of production. 


SECOND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

At the end of the year £42,400,000 had been spent 
out of the total cost estimated to be £54,000,000. 
The larger units remaining to be completed under 
this plan are numbers eleven and twelve open 
hearth furnaces in the melting shop at the Abbey 
Works. These should be in production in 1957. 
There is also a considerable amount of work to be 
completed at Velindre before the output reaches the 
full capacity. 

The plan was designed to raise the annual pro- 
duction of steel ingots to 2,400,000 tons and it is 
expected that this rate of production will be reached 
during 1958 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

A year ago I concluded my statement by saying 
that the Company was playing an important part 
in the economic recovery of the country and that, 
if, in the national interest, still greater demands were 
made on it, I was confident that they would be met 
quickly and efficiently. 

At that time a third development plan was in 
- course of consideration and in March, 1956, it was 
possible to announce details 

In summary. provision is made for the censtruc 


RISING OUTPUT OF TINPLATE 


tion at Margam of eighty additional coke ovens and 
a fifth blast furnace, together with three Bessemer 


Converters. These are designed to increase the 
annual production of steel ingots from 2,400,000 to 
3,000,000 tons, The existing slabbing mill will be 
modified to enable it to handle the increased quan- 
tity of ingots. A proportionate increase in finished 
products will be achieved by the installation of a 
new 4-stand cold reduction mill to process light 
gauge sheets. 

It is estimated that the plan will be completed 
towards the end of 1959 and that it will cost 
approximately £50,000,000. A substantial proportion 
will be found from internal resources, 

Contracts for a large part of the work have now 
been signed. Good progress has been made with the 
preparation of the sites and the driving of concrete 
piles to carry foundations. 

Actual expenditure incurred during the year on the 
third development plan amounted to £747,000. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 

The only change during the year in the share 
and loan capital is the increase of £12,600,000 from 
£27,400,000 to £40,000,000 in the loan from the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency. 

Expenditure on fixed assets during the year 
amounted to £19,229.632 compared with £17,794,543 
during the previous year. 

_Profits retained during the year (including depre- 
ciation, amounts set aside for future taxation and 
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transfers to fixed assets replacement reserve) 
amounted to £9,216,927 compared with £14,888,613 
during the previous year. ee 

At the end of the year the average rate of dividend 
and interest being paid on the ordinary shares, deben- 
ture stock and the loans was 5} per cent. 

The £15,000,000 3 per cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
ture Stock becomes due for repayment at 101 per 
cent, on 16th July, 1957. It is too early to say how 
this matter will be dealt with but an announcement 
will be made at the earliest possible date. 


THE ACCOUNTS 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account sum- 
marises the results of the year’s trading. Reference 
has already been made to the reduction in trading 
profit. Provision for depreciation increases in pro- 
portion to the additions to fixed assets. 

Interest on loans has increased by £1,166,510 fol- 
lowing the raising of interest rates by the Agency 
and by the Finance Corporation in March and 
April, 1956. 

The amount provided for taxation this year is 


£1,950,000 compared with £5,650,000 for last year 


—a reduction of £3,700,000 due to the lower profit 
and to the fact that the charge for the year has 
been relieved to the extent of £1,300,000 arising from 
investment allowances, 

The amounts charged to date for taxation are 
sufficient to cover income tax equalisation and all 
liabilities to income tax and profits tax on the profits 
to date. This brings the Company’s income tax posi- 
tion to the basis normally adopted by established 
companies and has entailed providing, out of the 
nine years’ profits to date, ten and a half years’ 
income tax up to Sth April, 1958. The benefit of 
investment allowances on expenditure to September, 
1955, has been utilised to assist in achieving this 
position. 

The allocation to Fixed Assets Replacement Re- 
serve is £1,700,000 this year compared with £1 400,000 
last year. 

The rate of dividend on the Ordinary Shares is 
again 4 per cent., being the rate prescribed for the 
time being by the Agency. 

After making the provisions and allocations re- 
ferred to above the amount carried forward to the 
credit of Profit and Loss Account is increased by 
£1,910,868 from £7,991 ,373 to £9,902,241. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet there is little 
that calls for comment on the liabilities side. Under 
‘Other Creditors’ the provision for current taxation 
is increased by~£2,292,121 for the reason that for 
the first time in the history of the Company there 
is a current liability to income tax, as well as profits 
tax. 

On the assets side the ‘Freehold and Leasehold 
Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery and Sundry 
Equipment at cost’ have increased by £32,421,106 
and ‘Expenditure to date on Plant not yet in opera- 
tion’ has decreased by £14,859,483, making a net 
increase during the year on the two headings of 
£17,561 ,623. 

Increases of £1,828,785 in the value of ‘Loose 
Plant and Tools’ and of £5,214,040 in ‘Stocks and 
Stores’ reflect the larger requirements resulting from 
the starting up of new production units, Increased 
prices are also a contributory factor. 
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Amounts due by other Subsidiary Companies of 
the Agency and ‘Other Debtors and Prepayments’ 
require to be taken together. The large variations 
result from the Company having set up its own 
gelling organisation in the spring of 1956. In view 
of the continuing increase in annual turnover it is 
satisfactory to report a reduction of £320,284 under 
these headings. 

STEEL DIVISION 

On April 26th, 1956, the Company was honoured 
pv a visit from H.R.H. Princess Margaret, who was 
attended by the Lord Lieutenant of the Couniy of 
Glamorgan, Major C. G. Traherne. Before visiting 
points of interest in the Abbey Works under the 
guidance of Mr. Julian Pode, the Princess graciously 
consented to hand over to Major-General Lomax, 
the Colonel of the Welch Regiment, a set of silver 
drums as a present from the Company. The colour- 
ful ceremony was witnessed by a very large number 
of the staff and employees. 

The Division has had an exceptionally busy, diffi- 
cult, but in many ways successful year. The lighting 
up of the new coke ovens, the fourth blast furnace 
and two of the new open hearth furnaces were all 
major operations and it is satisfactory to report that 
all of them have now achieved the outputs for which 
they were designed. 

As a result of starting up the new battery of coke 
ovens the output of coke increased from 720,000 
tons to 956,000 tons. The opportunity was subse- 
quently taken to put in hand the replacement of a 
number of the older ovens. 

The production of No. 4 blast furnace enabled 
No. 2 blast furnace to be laid off and relined during 
the second half of the year. This has now been blown 
in and No. 3 blast furnace has in turn been laid 
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off for relining. So far as the capacity for production 
of irom is concerned the position is tremendously 
improved as compared with a year ago, The actual 
output of pig iron increased from 943,000 tons to 
1,018,000 tons during the year. 

The output of steel ingots fell from 1,748,000 
tons to 1,729,000 tons. But for the embargo on over- 
time by the craftsmen, which has already been 
referred to, the output would have exceeded 1,900,000 
tons. The national dispute affecting the wages of 
craftsmen employed on maintenance work was the 
subject of a Court of Inquiry appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. It is esti- 
mated that the loss of output resulting from the em- 
bargo accounted for a reduction in the profit for 
the year of £2,900,000 and that the wages lost by 
the workpeople during the period of the embargo 
amounted to over £500,000. 

In March, 1956, a breakdown occurred owing to 
the fracture of the spindle in the slabbing mill shears. 
It had been planned to change the shears, which 
were badly worn, in April, but the fracture occurred 
before the spare parts had been delivered. With the 
help of the Usinor Company in France, who immed- 
lately loaned us their only spare, the time lost was 
considerably reduced. The spindle was despatched 
from France to Port Talbot in record time and the 
actual replacement in the mill was accomplished in 
fourteen hours—a truly remarkable performance, of 
which all concerned may be justifiably proud. 
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The preparation and adoption of the third develop- 
ment plan has involved a tremendous amount of 
detailed work in all departments. 

During the year Mr. W. F. Cartwright visited 
‘Russia where he inspected some of the latest steel- 
works. He also attended the United Nations Econo- 
mic Commission Conference on Steel in Sao Paulo. 


TINPLATE DIVISION 

The highlight of the year was the coming into 
operation of the cold reduction tinplate plant at 
Velindre in July, 1956. Started in July, 1953, this 
works is designed to produce 450,000 tons of tinplate 
a year, thereby doubling the present output of cold 
reduced tinplate. The designed capacity will not be 
reached until 1958 but production is building up 
month by month—slightly ahead of schedule, 

The works at Trostre has more than fulfilled 
expectations and the quality of tinplate has never 
been better. 

The old-type hand mills have continued to make 
a valuable contribution towards meeting market 
requirements. With the increase in production at 
Velindre, a reduction in the demand for hand mills 
tinplate is to be expected. Not only is the cost of 
production at the hand mills substantially higher 
than at the strip mill, but the quality of the tinplate 
is less popular with customers. 


NEWPORT DIVISION 

At the Orb Works 2,260 persons are employed on 
the production of a complete range of electrical 
sheets and also in the production of galvanised 
sheets. A large part of the raw material is obtained 
from the Steel Division in the form of coiled strip. 
In the well-equipped laboratories much research 
work is done relating to the properties of the highly 





specialised electrical sheets for which there is an in- 
creasing demand in industry and of which this works 
supplies over fifty per cent. of the home market. 

During the year £430,000 has been spent towards 
the £2,000,000 sanctioned for the development of 
new processes. 


MARKETS 

The demand for the Company's products remained 
good up to the end of the financial year. 

One of the objects of the formation of the Com- 
pany was to enable the old-established industries for 
the production of steel sheets and tinplate to make 
once again an important contribution to the country’s 
export trade. With this object in view, and also having 
regard to the growing production at the works, Mr. 
Julian Pode and Mr. G. N. May, the Deputy Sales 
Controller, visited our agents in Australia and in 
the United States early in 1956. During the year the 
Sales Controller, the Hon. M. J. Layton, has visited 
South Africa, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
France, India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 

During the past year steel sheets, steel plates or 
tinplates have been exported to sixteen countries in 
the British Commonwealth and, in addition, to 
twenty-six foreign countries. These exports accounted 
for 21 per cent. of the turnover of the Company last 
year. In all of these countries personal investigations 
have been made into market requirements and ques- 
tions of quality, packing and delivery have been 
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discussed. Generally speaking the prospects for in- 
creased exports are excellent. 


EMPLOYEES 


The Company now employs on operations 22,350 
men and women compared with 20,750 a year ago. 
The number of men employed on new construction 
is 5,140 compared with 5,750 last year. 

It is interesting to compare the number of men 
and women employed totalling 22,350 with the net 
value of total fixed assets in the balance sheet 
amounting to £119,283,175. This shows that for every 
employee, whether chairman, technician, newly 
joined apprentice or canteen waitress, an average 
capital investment of over £5,000 has been made to 
provide the plant, tools and amenities for production. 
This fact should bring home to all of us the confi- 
dence which a large body of people have placed in 
us and also the obligation that is placed upon every 
one of us to see that the confidence is fully justified. 

In spite of the rapid rate of expansion in the 
number of employees a strong team spirit is being 
developed, backed by a determination that S.C.W. 
will become known throughout the markets of the 
world as a hall-mark of fine quality and of good 
service. 

MILFORD HAVEN 

Since the close of the financial year the Company 
has entered into an agreement, jointly with Guest 
Keen Iron & Steel Company Limited, to acquire a 
site on the south side of Milford Haven suitable for 
the discharge and transhipment of ore from ships of 
the largest tonnage that can at present be envisaged. 
No early developments are projected. The Directors 
are of the opinion that this is a wise provision for 
possible future requirements. 


PROSPECTS 

The economic consequences of the blocking of the 
Suez Canal are far reaching and users of our pro- 
ducts are being adversely affected, more particularly 
in the motor industry. This has led to a reduction 
in the demand for steel sheets. The demand for 
plate and tinplate continues to be good. On the pro- 
duction side we may have to contemplate a further 
reduction in oil supplies, and the necessity to utilise 
larger quantities of pitch and creosote mixture. 
There have been substantial increases in freights, and 
costs tend to rise in other directions. 

Some relief will be derived from the increases in 
maximum prices announced by the Iron and Steel 
Board and which operated from the 17th December, 
1956. It has been made clear by the Iron and Steel 
Board that the increases do not take into account 
any of the effects of the closing of the Suez Canal. 

The Company is fortunate to have an extremely 
efficient and loyal staff. The standard of work, both 
technically and administratively, is very high. Under 
the Managing Director, Mr. Julian Pode, they work 
as a team and take pride in the rebirth of an industry 
which in the past has contributed so much to the 
national prosperity. I have no doubt that our staff 
and workpeople will continue to give their best efforts 
to further the prosperity of the industry. 

In spite of the difficult times in which we live and 
work I view the prospects of the Company with con- 
fidence. 


SPECTATOR AIR MAIL EDITION 


Many readers have recently asked about the 
possibility of receiving the Air Mail edition of 
The Spectator. Others might care to know that 
a special thin-paper edition is printed and 
available by air mail to readers living oversea. 

Some charges for a year’s subscription (52 
issues) are: 





Canada and USA £5 5s. 
South America .. £4 17s. 
South Africa £4 10s. 
West Africa - . OO 
Australia and New Zealand .. £5 15s. 


Other rates will be supplied on application to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 

99 Gower Street, London, WC I 
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THESE BANKERS! 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


T used to be said of economists, and can now 

be said of bankers, that when five or six are 
gathered together six or seven different opinions 
will be heard. If the annual statements of the 
chairmen of the joint stock banks had been 
prepared after, and not before, the formation of 
a new Government and its decision to cut defence, 
greater unanimity might have been seen, but as 
they stand they present a bewildering confusion 
of advice on general monetary policy. Perhaps 
it would be better if in future they gave no 
economic advice at all ‘but confined themselves 
to practical banking affairs. Lord Harlech of the 
Midland pointed the way by giving useful in- 
formation about his customers and how their 
business had been upset by the frequent changes 
in Government policies. His experience made him 
distrustful of statistical planning. Likewise Mr. 
Tuke of Barclays, who shuddered at the late 
Chancellor's sublime faith in statistics and 
frankly declared he would feel more encouraged 
if Mr. Macmillan had called in one sensible 
housewife who could tell him how many beans 
made five. Now it is legitimate enough for plain, 
honest, reactionary bankers to tell the clever 
Whitehall planners how businessmen humanly 
react to inhuman Treasury regulations. It is fair 
enough for them to criticise the high volume and 
inflationary finance of Government expenditure, 
as Mr. Tuke did. or the weak financial position 
of the nationalised industries, as Sir Oliver Franks 
did. But I do not think that bankers are entitled to 
give us, or the Government, lectures on economic 
theory when they are not professional economists 
or even up to date in their reading of economics. 

* * * 

Professionally, Sir Oliver Franks is a philoso- 
pher, but after leaving Oxford he had a dis- 
tinguished career as a civil servant and then as 





SPEAKING FROM THE CHAIR— cont. 

3. By establishing a technical ‘flying squad’ based on 

the factories in this country. 

Despite the attractive economy of method | this 
has not proved practical. Sales representatives cannot 
have their itineraries intermittently interrupted and 
still efficiently meet their sales commitments. Even 
were that inconvenience non-existent it has been 
found that, because they are abroad for such long 
periods at a time, they cannot be kept sufficiently 
closely in touch with the very frequent detail changes 
in techniques, such as are constantly occurring. For 
similar, but even more emphatic reasons, method 2 
is at present impracticable. The continued rapid 
advancement of technical knowledge in the manufac- 
ture of plastics raw materials makes it imperative 
that the technical service staff be regularly briefed in 
the current work of research and development. This 
can only happen if they are centred on the factories 
and their activities can be properly co-ordinated with 
research, production and sales promotion 

Thus, conditions in the industry dictate a service 
organisation which, coupled with promotional 
activities, involves heavy overheads and home sales 
must be maintained in order to subsidise these extra 
costs. The extent to which technical aid may be re- 
quired runs far beyond the solution of day-to-day 
problems and, within the author’s experience, can 
involve the complete technical planning and specifica- 
tion for the customer of a sizeable new factory. Even 
so, the true value of the ‘flying squad’ may far 
exceed the value of the knowledge and help it pro- 
vides, for to the very nature of its operation is 
attached high prestige both by the customer and by 
the local agent. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to underline the 
sensitivity of customers in these respects and their 
resentment to any lack of appreciation by suppliers 
of their problems. The service requirements of 
individual industries must vary widely, but it may 
well be that the needs of the plastics industry. as 
seen by the author, are not without parallel else- 
where. 


our ambassador at Washington. His City career 
began with the chairmanship of Lloyds Bank. 
Last year his annual statement showed that he 
had been studying Keynes; this year he seems 
to have forsaken Keynes for Mr. S. W. Alexander. 
Inflation, he says, is still the great danger. This 
remark was prompted by his expectation that 
retail prices would rise as the result of the Suez 
crisis. But he had just observed that there were 
two ways of withdrawing purchasing power in 
an inflationary situation—exacting a Budget 
surplus by taxation and allowing prices to rise! 
(As he objected to penal rates of taxation he 
presumably preferred the latter.) But his main 
argument was concerned with another sort of 
inflation which resulted when savings were 
inadequate to finance the amount of investment 
undertaken. There came a point, he said, when 
any further increase in domestic capital forma- 
tion tended to be offset by a deterioration in the 
external balance of payments. Once that point 
had been passed a further rise in domestic invest- 
ment would make no net contribution to our 
national wealth: it would be offset by an increase 
in external debt or a loss of external assets, ‘No 
advantage is to be gained from building factories 
and paying for them by the loss of gold.’ 
* * * 

This was a fantastic remark for any British 
banker to make in 1957, especially for Sir Oliver 
Franks, who recognises the need to step up our 
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rate of investment and increase in Productivity 
if we are to hold ‘our whole status in the world’ 
Who would not exchange gold today for 
nuclear power station or a super-tanker? The 
reason why Great Britain has lately been falling 
behind its industrial rivals in the rate of economic 
growth, why the British share of the world exports 
of manufactures has been falling, is simply the 
inadequacy of our postwar productive industria] 
investment. The reason why we have been run. 
ning into periodic balance of payments deficits 
is because we have been giving more or less equal 
priorities to three policies, the combination of 
which is beyond our capacity—the maintenance 
of a power position in international politics (ex- 
pressed in the Suez misadventure), performance 
of the grand role as the sterling world’s banker 
(which needs more gold than we have got), and 
the modernisation of our industrial machine with 
all the new techniques in power developments 
and factory automation. Thank heaven the new 
Government is going to scrap the first and give 
us another chance to pursue the third! As for the 
second, we must consider whether our survival 
as an industrial trading nation will allow us to 
maintain the banking role in the old-fashioned 
Oliver Franks way or whether it would pay us 
better, before joining the European free trade 
scheme, to adopt a more flexible exchange policy 
than the EPU allows 
+ oa * 

Sir Oliver Franks over-simplifies our economics 
and ignores the real issues in the balancing of 
our economy. I repeat there is more risk of 
falling down on investment in 1958 than there is 
risk of inflation in 1957. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE fresh fall in the Treasury bill rate to 

£4 Ils. per cent. and the continued strength 

of sterling have kept the boom in the gilt-edged 
market on the boil. Tuesday was the last day 
for dealing on the Stock Exchange account and 
profit-taking was in evidence. The industrial 
share market is certainly due for a period of con- 
solidation. The index has risen over 25 points 
from the November low of 1614 and it is unlikely 
that the pace of this advance will be maintained. 
Oil shares remain reactionary: a recovery can 
hardly be expected until there is better news 
from the Middle East. New issues are still piling 
up. The latest is from BOWATER—£15 million of 
53 per cent. convertible unsecured loan stock 
1978-82 at 974—the conversion rights being 
equivalent to 46s. 6d. for the ordinary in 1959, 
48s. 9d. in 1960 and 54s. 3d. in 1961. The present 
price of the existing ordinary is around 45s. 9d. 
This makes a premium on the convertible loan 
stock certain and judging by the ICI success this 
issue will be heavily stagged. 

* * + 

RANKS, after declaring a 100 per cent. free scrip 
bonus, are raising £6} million in a one-for-three 
rights issue at 14s. (against 17s. 6d. for the old) 
for the purpose of modernising their mills and 
extending their storage. Some investors may feel 
that conditions are still unsettled in the milling 
trade, although Ranks and SPILLERS have now 
settled their differences, and that Ranks will soon 
be wanting to buy up more bakeries to secure 
their retail outlet, which means a continued war 
with Allied Bakeries. | am not so attracted by 
the 54 per cent. yield offered by Ranks and would 
sooner exchange into the more sheltered HOvIs- 
MCDOUGALL combination, previously recom- 


mended, whose 5s. shares at 12s. 6d. offer a 
5} per cent. yield. 
* om - 

On the grounds that a relaxation of the credit 
restrictions may be announced next April, the 
shares of the hire-purchase finance companies 
have been a rising market. These companies 
finance capital goods for industrialists as well as 
the hire-purchase departments of traders and 
have not been so badly hit by the restrictions as 
some of the stores dealing directly in consumer 
durable goods, but they are anxiously waiting to 
see details of the Bill which is to be introduced ‘to 
replace the existing emergency powers in respect 
of hire-purchase . . . and to regulate borrowing 
by hire-purchase finance companies.’ Will there 
be further discrimination against their form of 
lending? It has been suggested that minimum cash 
ratios should be imposed on the finance com- 
panies to protect the investor who lends money 
to the smaller houses which advertise for funds in 
the daily press. If the small mushroom companies 
suffer restraint it will probably be a boon to the 
old-established companies such as_ UNITED 
DOMINIONS TRUST, MERCANTILE CREDIT and OLDS 
DISCOUNT. I am not suggesting an immediate 
purchase of these shares but they should be 
watched for a buying opportunity. | particularly § 
favour Mercantile Credit, which at 97s. yields 

4 per cent. on the basis of the 27} per cent. 
dividend last covered 24 times by earnings. The 
shares were as high as 125s. last year. United 
Dominions at 77s. 6d. yield nearly 44 per cent. 
on the same dividend and much the. same cover. 
Olds Discount 5s. shares at 23s. yield 5.85 per 
cent. on 27} per cent. dividend, also 24 times 
covered. Their 1956 results will be out shortly. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
CS ——————— 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Jae annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited 
will be held on Feb. 15 at the head office, 71, 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the statement by 
The Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCM.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1956:— 

The profit for the year at £2,541,793, is £219,354 
higher than last year and we propose a dividend of 
13% per annum, an increase of 1% compared with 
1955. | warned you last year that a further rise in 
operating costs must be expected; this in fact hap- 
pened, with substantial increases both in staff costs 
and in all other items of expenditure. Our business in 
general continues to expand year by year, as 
evidenced, for example, by the growth in the number 
of accounts. We are, therefore, vitally interested in 
the possibility of devising more economical methods 
of working. Two of our officials have recently visited 
the United States to investigate the progress made in 
that country in the field of electronic book-keeping; 
| am sure it is in that field that we must seek an 
answer to the problem of continually rising costs, 
but a rapid start must not be expected. 


Throughout the year, our lending operations have 
been governed by the principles of the so-called 
“credit squeeze” initiated by the Chancellor’s appeal 
for credit restraint. In June, 1955, our normal 
advances to domestic customers, falling within the 
purview of the Chancellor's directives, amounted to 
£298.5 millions. By December last their total had been 
reduced to £278.4 millions. This contraction masks a 
substantial increase in our lendings to customers in 
a group of industries—engineering, iron and steel, 
shipping and chemicals, whose contribution to exports 
and to the strength of the economy in general has 
justified larger borrowings from the banking system. 
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These figures relate only to part of our total busi- 
ness; they do not include advances to the nationalised 
industries, nor the lendings of our twenty offices in 
India, Pakistan and Burma. They also exclude 
medium-term credits extended to overseas buyers to 
ehable them to purchase capital equipment manu- 
factured in this country. 

Such credits have been given to assist the export 
of capital equipment for such projects as power sta- 
tions, railways, steel works and hydro-electric 
schemes overseas, and in some cases this has enabled 
British manufacturers to secure valuable contracts 
that would otherwise have gone elsewhere. Among 
the more important transactions of the kind have 
been medium term credits to finance the export of 
large numbers of civilian jet airliners to dollar 
markets. 

THE NEW PHASE 


It is clear that the events in the Middle East have 
opened a completely new phase in our economic 
affairs. The situation we face is a complex one, call- 
ing above all for flexibility and resolution. One over- 
riding principle alone is certain; it is that we must 
seek to emerge from this temporary period of diffi- 
culty with our ability to achieve our long-term objec- 
tives unimpaired. 

We have to maintain the position of sterling as a 
world currency, fully viable on the basis of existing 
rates of exchange. This in turn means that we must 
maintain and improve our position in export markets. 
We must also be prepared during the emergency to 
draw upon the reserves to pay for necessary food and 
raw materials. Only so can we hope to achieve our 
second and parallel objective, which is to maintain 
a high level of production and employment. We must 
be thankful that the reserves now seem large enough 
to permit these two objectives to be reconciled—but 
also resolute to use the respite given to produce a 
lasting consolidation of the position. 

A great task of reconstruction lies ahead of us. 
To a very large extent, this task is a political one. 
We have to restore relationships that have been 
gravely damaged with many of our overseas friends 
and allies, above all our relationships with the other 
members of the Commonwealth and with the United 
States. 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO 
(Worsted Spinners) 
STRONG DEMAND DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


THe 37th annual general meeting of Illingworth, 
Morris & Company, Limited was held on January 24 
in Bradford, The Right Hon. Lord Wilmot of 
Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement: 

The net profit of the group for the year after 
taxation is £345,309 compared with £177,969 for the 
previous year. 

Group Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities 
and Dividend by £3,931,587, and the Group Revenue 
Reserves amount to £1,443,175. 

During the year there has been much variation in 
wool prices. Since the middle of March there has 
been a continuous rise, caused in the main by the 
Australian Dock Strike, and also by the threatened 
cancellation of wool auctions owing to the shearers’ 
strike in the Brisbane area. There were other minor 
disputes in Australia which led to shipping doubts 
and finally came the Suez crisis, with all its attendant 
uncertainties which are still with us. 

Despite these difficulties the demand for our 
products throughout the year has been strong. At 
all our factories we have worked full hours and at 
many of them overtime and evening shifts were 
possible, and this is continuing. Our customers 
report very good orders from America for this 
Autumn Season. 

Our subsidiary company John Smith (Field Head) 
Limited has this year made a valuable contribution 
to our results. 

Work has continued on the extension of our James 
Tankard branch as part of the scheme of re-organisa- 
tion there. 

As to the future, our Order Book is as full as we 
could wish and we can certainly see full work ahead 
for a longer period than twelve months ago. In these 
circumstances I think we can confidently look 
forward to a good year. 

Tkz report was adopted and the total distribution 
of 10 per cent. was approved. 





BRITISH MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION, Tavi- 


TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA, The 


EXHIBITIONS AND 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone eEUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


_APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
Applications are invited for the position of 
LECTURER IN MORAL AND POLITICAL 


PHILOSOPHY, Salary will be in the range of 
£1,200 x £80—£1,750 (Australian) per annum, 


plus cost of living adjustment (£81 men, £61 
women), and will be subject to deductions under 
the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
Salary will be fixed according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful applicant. 
Finance available for home purchase to married 





male member of staff. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, in Australia 
and London, is 8th March, 1957 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. MALORY 


SCHOOL, LAUNCELOT ROAD, DOWNHAM, 
BROMLEY, KENT. Headmaster or headmistress 
fequired for this new secondary school for 
1,650 boys and girls expected to open in 1958, 
Probably to take up duty for preliminary plan- 
ting in September, 1957. Burnham Group 22 
based on estimated unit total of 3,125 for 1962. 
School will recruit from the whole range of 
ability and will offer wide variety of studies, 


academic and practical, some leading to G.C.E. 
oe. Ample provision for special courses 
.. mmecrce, enginecring and needlecraft and 

Seneral courses of study, There will be 
Conty headmaster or headmistress, with sub- 
stantial allowance, provision for other posts of 
Fesponsibility and full-time senior administrative 
Officer with secretarial staff. Person of high 
academic qualifications, organising ability, wide 
experience and strong interest in whole field of 
Secondary education is sought, Apply on form 


eD/TSie (Malory) (Form TS10B for candidates 
A lave completed form TS10 since December, 
te have nothing to alter), obtainable with 

f particulars from The Education Officer 
£0/TS10, County 
S.E.1. Closing dat 


Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
Sth February, 1957 (138) 








stock Square, W.C.1. Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Woman assistant required in Information 
Section, Previous experience in information work 
essential. Age 25-30. Salary within the range of 
£419-£503 according to qualifications. Applica- 
tions with copies of two testimonials to be sent 
to Public Relations Officer at above address not 
later than February 16th, 1957. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK LTD. secks 
Assistent to an Executive Producer, Must be 
energetic young man with creative and ad- 
ministrative ability and show-business back- 
ground—not necessarily in Television. Post 
offers good opportunitics in an expanding 
business. Write giving full particulars to Manag- 
ing Director, 36 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL GARRATT 
GREEN SCHOOL, TRINITY ROAD, WANDS- 
WORTH COMMON, S.W. 18, and TRAN- 
MERE ROAD, EARLSFIELD, S.W.18. Head- 
mistress required for this new secondary school 
for 2,000 girls to open in September, 1957, in 
the existing Honeywell and Earlsfield Secondary 
Schoc! buildings. Roll expected to be 1,000 in 
September, 1957, rising to 1,400 in September, 
1958, with eventual increase to 2,000, In 1959, 
school will move into new building at Burntwood 
Lane, Head teacher allowance expected to be 
approximately £1,240, making total salary, in- 
cluding other appropriate Burnham allowances, 
and three-sevenths cqual pay addition, about 
£2,240. Schoo! will recruit from the whole range 
of ability, and will offer wide variety of studies, 
academic and practical, some leading to G.C.E. 
(all levels), Ample provision for special courses 
in catering, nursing, commerce and biology and 
for general courses of study. There will be deputy 
headmistress with substantial allowance, provi- 
sion for other posts of responsibility, and full- 
time senior administrative officer, with secre- 
tarial staff. Person of High academic qualifica- 
tions, organising ability, wide ecxpericnce and 
strong interest in whole field of secondary educa- 
tion is sought. Apply on form EO/TS10 (Garratt) 
(Form TS10B for candidates who have completed 
form TSi@ since December, 1955, and have 
nothing to alter), obtainable, with further par- 
ticulars from Education Officer, EO/TS10, 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Closing 
date, 8th February, 1957, (137). 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.. 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644 








British Columbia Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation is interested in obtaining the names of 
qualified British secondary and clementary schoo! 
teachers desirous of emigrating to British 
Columbia for September, 1957. Applicants should 
be under the age of 45 years and must have com- 
pleted a formal course of teacher-training or 
hold a diploma in Education. For secondary 


“school certification applicants must hold a recog- 


nised University degree or equivalent. Those 
interested should write immediately to Mr. 
W. A. McAdam, Agent General for British 


Columbia, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 
for particulars and applications. Interviews with 
a representative who has authority to make 
appointments to schools in British Columbia 
will be arranged in February, March and 
April for those whose eligibility for certifica- 
tion has been determined. 


ST. DAVID'’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, Car- 
diganshire. A Lecturer is required for the de- 
partment of English.—For particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


THE FAITH PRESS LTD. (Anglo-Catholic 
Printers and Publishers) will require GENERAI 
MANAGER in the near future. Churchman 
essential. Experience, initiative, business ability 
desired.—Details from THE BURSAR, FAITH 
HOUSE, 7 TUFTON STREET, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LEICESTER, 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship in the 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. Initial salary, 
dependent on qualifications and cxpcrience, 
within the scale £650-£1,350, with membership 
of F.S.S.U, and Family Allowances. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom 
applications should be sent by 27th February. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair.’ Anglo-Con- 
tinental Burcau, 148 Walton St., SW3. KEN 1586. 


GENTLEMAN -<cquires MSS/proof reading. 
Book reviewg. Space selling, Sh/ Typg.—Box 590. 


CONCERT 
HANDEL-MOZART Concerts wih Boyd Nec! 
Orchestra, Thurston Dart & Ralph Downes. 


Weds. at §.4§ until March 6. Roval Festival Hall! 
(WATerloo 3191) 








LECTURES 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghal! St., London, 
E.C.2. Tel.: MONarch 2433. Four Lectures on 
‘DANIEL DEFOE: CREATOR OF THE 
MODERN NOVEL’ will be given by the Pro- 
fessor in Rhetoric, Prof. Bonamy Dobree, M.A., 
on Mon. « Thurs., Feb, 4th to 7th, The Lec- 
tures are FREE and begin at 4.30 p.m. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Manuel Fuentes on “Pio 
Baroja (Notas sobre su mundo litcrario),” on the 
&th February, at 6 p.m. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1 
LA JEUNE PEINTURE DE PARIS, 18 Young 
Artists of Promise, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30 
Adm, Free. Until Feb, 9th 

PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP: Two lcc- 
tures and a Brains Trust.“Feb. I4th, Mrs. Peggy 
Jay, ‘The Farents’ Point of View’; Feb. 21st, 
Mr. George Lyward, ‘As the Child sees it 
Feb. 28th. Brains Trust, “What Can be Done?’ 
All welcome. 8 p.m. St. Anne's House. Dean 
St., Shaftesbury Ave., Soho; Assoc. of Protes- 
sional Psychotherapists, Adm. 2s 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. JOSEPF HERMAN: Recent Draw- 
ings : JANSON: ‘Falaises’—First Exhibition in 
England 

SOUTH AFRICA—THE TREASON TRIAL. 
Public Meeting Monday 4 February Central Hal! 
Westminster, 7.30 p.m. (Doors open 6.30, Buffet 
available). Speakers include Fr. Huddleston, 
C.R., GERALD GARDINER, QO.C., JOSEPH 
GRIMOND. M.P., FENNER BROCKWAY, 
M.P., JAMES. CALLAGHAN, M.P., Chairman 
Canon L. John Collins. Tickets 2/6 res. 1/- unres 
from Secy Christian Action, 2, Amen Ct, 
E.C.4 (CIT 6869) or Secy Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 
(TER 1078). Mecting arranged by Christian 
Action with support of Movt. for Colonial 
Freedom. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 923 

ACROSS.—1 Bewilderment. 9 Galingale. 10 
Troll. 11 Imogen, 12 Livelier, 13 Severe. 15 
Agrestic, 18 Maledict. 19 Accept. 21 Chapters. 
23 Sniper. 26 Aaron. 27 Environed. 28 Shuttie- 
cocks. 

DOWN..—1 Bigwigs. 2 Waldo. 3 Longeared. 4 
Exam. ‘ Meetings. 6 Nitre. 7 Baldric. 8 Dolittic 
14 Voltaire. 16 Eccentric. 17 Scarlett. 18 Machair 
20 Tirades. 22 Tenth, 24 Punic, 25 Evil. 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect, W.1 
Paintings by GUY COLONER. Daily 10-5.30 
Sats. 10-1 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 


lectures on ‘Cubist Painting: Braque, Picasso, 
Gris and their followers’ will be given by Mr 
Douglas Cooper at §.30 p.m. on 6, 13 and 20 
February at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar 


LECTURE HALL 


A CHARMING GUILDHALL, London, W.C., 
Seats 100, commiss onaire, with screen and 
apparatus. available for lectures, conferences, 
receptions Or private dances.—Box 528 


PERSONAL 
FP Loney BLONDE delights in 


Anchovy paste on buttered toast 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
tired Colonial Service seeks useful 
ing employment Public school 2nd Class 
Honours : History, Balliol, Oxford. M.A., Bar 
rister, Some experience lecturing. High remuner- 
ation not primary consideration Box 4589 
ALTERATIONS, Tailor Repairs, Overhauls 
List free.—G. Walker, 169 Main Road, Broom- 
field, Cheimsford. Essex (late of Ilford) 
CANCER PATIENT (57019), Little girl (19), 
Prospects hopeless, Her devoted parents, bro- 
thers and sister wish to visit her frequently 
which they cannot do without help. Please help 
us to care for her (also thousands of other sad 


BURGESS'S 


recently re 
and satisty 


cases). Jewellery welcomed.—National Society 
for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 

“CHRISTIANITY IN FREE CHINA’ by Dr 


Hollingto: K. Tong. Chinese Ambassador to 
United States. Foreword by Rev. C. Wilfred 
Allan, Price 3d (postage 2d.) from The Friends 


of Free China Association, 62 New Cavendish 


Street, London, W.1 

COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1954 Cat. of 
English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen Bulictin 6d 

B. A. Seaby Ltd., 64 Great Portland St., Lon- 
don, W.1. (Tel.: Lan. 3677) 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Strect, London, W.1. Telephone GER 


2531. 197a Regent Strect, London, W.1. Te 
REG. 6003 Branches in main towns 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations relinings 
frames, ctc Post or call for estimate. —Remake 
Handbae Co., Dept. ‘S * Beauchamp Placc, near 
Harrods 

‘IS CHIANG KAI-SHEK A CHRISTIAN” by 
Rev. C. W. Allan. Price 2d. (Postage 2d.) from 
The Friends of Free China Association, 62 New 
Cavendish Strect, London. W.1 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 





the Human Male sent on by post. Write or ca 

for our Free Price ‘ist and Literature on 
Family Plannine Fiertag, 34 Wardour St 

London, W.1. Dept. DX 





PRIVATE TREATMENT in i!!ness for yourself 
and your dependants. Membership of B.U.P.A 
enables you to afford private accommodation and 
consulting specialists and nursing fees for 2 
modest annual subscription, 8&5 xf incom 
paid in bene‘its.—Wr (new 
entrants are stricted t hos 

British United Prov-dent Ass 4 
Provident Hous Essex Street n 
don, W.C.2 





* 
Bookquide .... 
DESCRIBES THE MONTH’S 


NEW BOOKS IN DETAIL 


No.1! (February) out TODAY lists 600 books 
At newsajents or by post 8d (6 months 4/- 
from 2! Lower Belgrave St. London SW. 














Public Meetin 


SOUTH AFRICA— 
THE TREASON TRIAL 


Speaker 
FATHER HUDDLESTON, C.R. 
GERALD GARDINER. Q.C. 
JOSEPH GRIMOND, M.P. 
FENNER BROCKWAY. M.P. 
JAMES CALLAGHAN, M.P. 
hairmar 
CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


MONDAY. 4 FEBRUARY, 1957 at 7.30 p.m 

(Door Buffet a 
Tickets 2s. 6d. (reserved 
Secretary, Christian Action 
(CIT 6869) and Secretary 
Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray's 
(TER 10°78). Meeting arranged by Christian 
Action” with sunport yf the Movement for 
Colonia! Freedom, «nd in aid of Christian 
Action Special Fund for South Africa 


yen &.30 able 

(unreserved) from 
Amen Ct E.C.4 
Movement 

Inn Rd Ww.c 
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RECORD SEARCHING. Genealogical searches 


undertaken in London and neighbourhood 
Libraries and other sources, including original 
manuscripts.— Box 576 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 


orders direct from eminent tailors—Lesley & 
Roberts, Kilgour, etc, Lounge, Dress Suits, Over- 
coats, from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly Circus 
W.1. GER. 7180 «(Next Cafe Monico.) 

THE 


LONDON SCHOOL 
King’s Road. S.W.3. KEN 
WHEN HUNTING for a way to brighten up 
a cold meal try a litthe Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers 

WORK STUDY, Next 
course commences March 
and seven other courses, including evening and 
correspondence, from the Schoo! of Time and 
Motion Study, 29 Cork Street, Piccadilly, W.1 
YOU DO FAR MORE than stop smoking by 
the P-W method 2d. stamp please to Psycho- 
Will. 9 Collington Av., Bexhill 1 

‘YOU MAY SMOKE,’ said the chairman, look- 


OF BRIDGE, 38 
7201 


four weeks full-time 
lith. Details of this 


ing bland. ‘Please pass the om Long, my 
favourite brand 
BUSINESS OFFER 


TRADE JOURNAL publishers seek to acquire 
new monthly trade journals, preferably with ser- 
vice of Key Man.—Details please to Box 617 


LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don’t you write for money now? A gift of 
expression is half the battle, The rest is practice, 


knowing what to write, and where to sell. The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post, 
has helped thousands, It could help you also 
Free book from Prospectus Dept., London 
Schoo! of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London. W.1. TEL GRO 8250 


AN ECONOMIC POLICY for British Recovery 


and Independence, See February ECONOMIC 
DIGEST price Is. 6d. from 30. Baker Street, 
London, W.1 

AUTHOR'S MSS., any length. typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories. ct< by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 






duplicating ser- 
Editing, Proof- 


attractive presentation, 4-hour 
vice. Indexing, Cataloguing, 
reading, Literary research, etc. Temporary secre- 
taries. Dictating machine Service. Public/Private 
mectings reported. Recording machines for hire 
Translations from/into all languages. Overnight 


service TELEDICTA SERVICE DICTATE LETTERS 
TRANSLATIONS MEMORANDA ETC OVER TELE- 
PHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week- 
ends. Secretarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. (GER 
1067-9) 
BOOK SALE, Genuine bargains including many 
single items and exclusive lines drastically re- 
Feb. 6-16 Swemmer’s Bookshops, 


duced 
72 & 78 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
io sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING efficient 1/9 1,000, crbn 
3d. Weeks, 47 St. Margarets Rd., London, S.E.4 








MSS.,, expertly typed on good paper 2s. 1,000 
4d arbon. —HARPER, 6 Marchwood Crescent 
W.5,. PER. 1401 
TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Carbon 6d. Prompt, accurate 
work Also duplicating, Pope ectory, East 
H slev Surrev Te 349 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet egent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate. London, W.8 (KNI._ 7796) 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees tuition 
B.A. Schoo f Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents 
jesiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
2pomn nts Matrons and 

wuld apply to R. J. S 
Hon. Sec Public Relations 


aiso 





Assistam Mutrons 














Cc M.A. (S 
C tee. Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schoc's. Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
University. Law countancy, Costing, Secre- 
¢ Ss Export, Com- 
al, General C ion, etc. Many 
(non-ex rs in business subjects, Write 
f free us and or advice, mentioning 
exam t in which irterested to Metro- 
politar G.40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 
{ op est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree) 
Externa! Degrees (B.A B.Sc B.Sc. (Econ), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, al! other Bodics), Law, Teachers’ Dip- 
mas. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus free 
from Registrar, University Correspondence Col- 
eze. 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


& Poipen Lip 


weeks). Postage on this issue 














BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Sciscy, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free, Sclsey 2774. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen 
(all examining boards), London, B.A., B.Sc.., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est 
1894, 


Cert. of Educn. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct Grant 
Boarding: 230 boys.) Three Scholarships of at 
least £75 p.a, and three of at least £50 p.a. are 
offered for competition in March 1957. Half of 
these are rese:ved in the first instance for sons 
of Ministers of Religion or serving or retired 
officers of H.M. Forces. Candidates should have 
been born between March Ist, 1946 and March 
Ist, 1947 inclusive. or between June Ist, 1943 and 
June Ist, 1944 inclusive. Entries should be made 
to the Headmaster, West Buckland School, 
Barnstaple. N. Devon, not later than February 
23rd. Papers may be worked at the candidates’ 
own schools during the period March 7th-14th 
Further particulars of the School may be ob- 
tained on enquiry to the Headmaster 


SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 


SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 1957-58. Applica- 
tions are invited from British students for 
scholarships offered by Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, 


Iran, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. The 
awards are mainly for university graduates and 
undergraduates and are tenable for periods 
varying from a few weeks to twelve months 
during the academic year 1957-58. Full particu- 
lars and application forms, for which a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope should be sent, are 


obtainable from the British Council, 65 Davies 
Street, London, W.1, or from any British 
Council office in the United Kingdom. 
SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, WHITE 
PEACHES. Entirely different from the usual 


tinned peaches, A Rare and Exquisite Bouquet 
comparatle to that of the Best English Peaches 
Medium to Large Unblemished Halves in 
Delicious Syrup. 15 oz. tins 8 for 26s., 24 for 
76s. All Post Paid, A Special Shipment only 
obtainable from us.—-SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


FINEST DEVONSHIRE HONEY: 4 ilb., 
17s 7 Ib 


; . 27s, 6d, Clotted Cream: 1 Ib., 
10s, 6d.; 4 Ib. Ss. 9d. Fresh Farm Butter : 1 Ib., 
8s. 6d. (Inclusive postage).—Ashe, Churston 


Ferrers, Brixham 4 

GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensationa! new drug and serum discoveries, 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man, Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send S2s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Paste! 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery. Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting Loveliness, Superb Bed Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland, 


ACCOMMODATION 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities; sea near; 
ideal home families on leave.—Lockley, Orielton, 
Pembroke 


HOTELS 


BARMOUTH. MIN-Y-MOR., Private Hotel in 
own grounds. Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F, Waddling. 

DOUBLE BARN, Sclisey, Sussex. Small Unlic. 
Family Hotel adjacent sandy beach. All modern 
amenities with comfort and good food. Riding, 
Golf and Tennis near by, safe bathing from 


hotel, Open all year. 7 to 10 gns. p.w. Write 
for brochure 

1.0.W.—SPRING IS A POEM in the lovely 
wooded grounds of Farringford Hotel, once 


Tennyson's home, Cosy cottages between the 
downs and the sea. Tennis Court, Riding & Golf 
near by. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details 
from the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 


28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 
inland 2d.; Abroad 1}d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, February 1, 1957 
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HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everythi 
right for your Perfect Holiday.- Phone td 
JERSEY, Channel Islands. WATERS ~ 
HOTEL for your next Holiday ars EDGE 





amidst 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continenta! Cuisi lovely 


and Dance with Cabaret Picture 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea W 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free - 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey 
LITTLE GUIDE TO 






ne, D 

Show, Bathe 
ater and oding 
WATERS 










VILLAGE NS. 
FARMS. HOTELS on and off the beates Gal 
round Britain's coast and country. §s : 





free from VICTOR HILTON, HARBOURS 
TORQUAY nase 
RYE, The Hope Anchor, RAC** AA. Licensed, 
Ashley Courtenay recommended Centrally 
heated throughout Winter terms on a e 
Rye 2216 co 
SIMON THE PIEMAN., Tearooms Lion Siew 
° a n 
Rye. Receive a few Guests, RYE 2207 naa 
WANTED: To find, in Hampshire, 
hotel in beautiful surroundings 
permanent residence. Reply. stating terms 
full particulars. to Mrs Dina Watts se 
Remanso, Paguera, Mallorca, Spain ? 
WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, near 
Storrington, Hols. or permanent, 11 miles. from 
sea; buses pass, Several ground-floor bed. 
Tele; billiards, Unlicensed : —— 









a residential 
with a view to 















HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


AT EASE WITH APAL 
ITALY FROM 37 gens 
Our 52-page booklet also contains holidays and 
tours to Switzerland, Austria, France, Norway 
and Greece, and a large selection of conducted 
coach tours 
SPAIN FROM 25 ans 
Our special 44-page booklet contains a com 
prehensive selection of escorted and free-lance 
holidays to Costa Brava, Mallorca, Ibiza, Sitges, 
Tarragona, San Sebastian, Madrid &c 
Apply for full details and brochure to: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (DEPT. S), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 


























Tel. MUSeum 9351/2 
BERKELEY CARAVAN MESSENGER — 2 
double beds, good cooker, Camps sight Cap 
Fenat, Sterling, available till June Particulars, 
Tyrwhitt Drake, Cassa a Lina, Cap Fenat, 
France, AM 






BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front Gardens, 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food April 
74 ans, Summer 9-11 gns 

CANOE CAMPING CRUISES, 
Wye Valiey & Warwickshire Avon 
supplied. No experience necessary 
this attractive & inexpensive Holiday 
20 William Way, Letchworth Herts 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth, Un 
spoilt’ Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win 
ter 6 and 6} gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle 
worth 61 


LYME REGIS. Small comfortable guest house; 
lovely views, quict z00d cooking; separate 
tables, personal attention; 64-7 gns. Open Easter, 
Westwood, Lyme Regis, Dorset 
SOLDIERS FARE WELL, Wayfarers fare best, 
Write now for free copy our 1957 Holidays 
Abroad Programme The Wayfarers Travel 
Agency Ltd., Dept. SP., 20 Russell Square, Lom 
don, W.C.1, Tel.: LANgham 8222 


SUSSEX. Furnished 










Touring the 
Everything 
Details of 
Lawrence, 










I7th-century cottage in 
charming village. Accommodate 5. Gas, elec, and 
main water: garden and garage. 10 gns. Box $47, 
SCANDINAVIA, 22 days’ luxury, July 31. Finest 
Coach, Hotels, Few party 20.—ATLAS 
WORLD TOURS, 45 Bond St. W.1L. 
MAYfair 8993 


HEAVENLY HOLIDAYS AT 
DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 


Here are some typical 8-day holidays 


seals, 


New 


AUSTRIA ‘ £17. 17.6 
SWITZERLAND £18. 0,0 
ITALY vee £21. 6.0 


Write for your copy of “The 5 Delights” 
HOTEL PLAN LTD. 


If CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.| 


SARK. CHANNEL ISLANDS 


For perfect peace and tranquillity. An 
unspoiled island paradise, “out of this 
world,” abroad but at home, and in the 
Spring a garden of nature's loveliest 
flowers. No motor cars, no noise of 
crowded beaches. Comfortable hotel and 
Guest House accommodation For fully 
illustrated Island brochure, Guide map 
and accommodation list, send P.O. 1s. 94. 
to Official Tourist Agent, Box 201, SARK. 
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